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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Thoughts on Reducing the Interest of the National Debt. 


1. THe variations in the value of currency are measured by 
the variations in the price of commodities. The first is in- 
versely proportional to the second; and whatever affects the 
one, must proportionally affect the other, but in the opposite 
direction. 

2. When currency rises in value, the prices of agricultural 
produce will fall. ‘This will lower the price, and consequently 
the rent of land. The landlord will not, however, sustain any 
real loss, because the fall of prices will lessen his expenditure in 
the same degree in which his income is lessened by the fall of 
rent. That rent, though lower in denomination, will enable 
him to consume the same commodities. 

3. When prices fall, the manufacturer and merchant will 
not be able to obtain the same price for their commodities. The 
amount of their capitals, and consequently of their incomes 
(which arise out of the profits of capital), are thereby diminish- 
ed in nominal value, and equalized with the income of the land- 
lord. But the real value, or *‘ money’s worth,’ is not less than 
it was while prices were high. 
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4. In the same degree in which the incomes of the landlord 
and of the capitalist are diminished by nature, those of the 
public functionary and public creditor ought to be diminished 
by aw. The diminution of income being accommodated: as 
exactly as possible to the fall of prices, will leave the real wealth 
of these proprietors the same as before. The moncy paid to 
them out of the public treasury will be less; but the money’s 
worth will be the same, and will provide as abundantly for 
their natural and habitual wants. 

It may be said, and with justice too, that, as the national cre- 
ditor lost by the depreciation of currency, he is entitled to gain 
by the rise in its re This right must be acknowledged ; but 
I am afraid that it cannot at this time be enforced, without in- 
jury to the people. In the actual state of the country, we 
are compelled to choose between the greater wrong and the 
less. * 

If any partial and temporary evils should occur, the circum- 
stances may be investigated by juries and reported to Govern- 
ment; and indemnities bestowed out of a fund appropriated to 
this purpose. It does not seem to me that any partial evils can 
arise ; but I conceive that every great financial operation ought 
to be accompanied with a special provision for the remedy of 
unforeseen and inevitable evils. If there are no demands on 
this fund, it may be employed in paying off a part of the debt ; 
and the Sinking Fund may be applied to the same purpose. 

This operation will enable Government to reduce the taxes. 
By reducing the taxes industry will be encouraged, the quan- 
tity of commodities will be increased, and their price will fall. 
This will lessen the expense of living; and the national cre- 
ditor, like all other proprietors, will be more than indemnified 
for the diminution of his nominal income. He will have the 
same share or proportion of the produce as when taxes and 
prices were high; and his real wealth will increase in exact 


* The Jew, in Shakespeare, exacts the penalty in his bond; but 
he is exasperated by oppression and insult, and the revenge that ac- 
tuates him is natural. If the public creditor acts the same part, his 
conduct will be less excusable ; but I do not think so ill of human 
nature. Consider what the penalty is—a pound of flesh out of the 
merchant's heart! The same heavy debt which lessens the materials 
of attack and defence, and the physical enjoyments of the people, 
lowers their spirit, weakens their moral energies, and lessens the in- 
fluence of British character in the political system of the world. It 
is a chronic disease in the political body. I cannot help referring to 
a passage in Blackwood’s Magazine, No. 69. p. 440. 
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proportion to that of the country. This is the whole amount 
of the injury done to him—the very head and front of the 
offence ! 

The whole change may be accomplished, not by violence 
and authority, but with the consent and cooperation of the cre- 
ditor himself, just as the fall of rents is about to be accom- 
plished with the consent and cooperation of landlords. If some 
temporary resistance should occur, it will promote discussion, 
and bring to the public mind a knowledge of details which will 
shortly fructify into the most beautiful and important discove- 
ries in political economy. It appears to me, that if speculative 

oliticians think too favourably of human nature, practical po- 
fiticians are still more prone to err in the opposite way. 

It is probable that the creditor, when he was paid in a de- 
preciated currency, did not receive his proper share of the pro- 
duce. Should this appear to be the case, we must endeavour 
to split the difference with the creditor by an amicable compo- 
sition. What is sometimes wise, and necessary, and practic~ 
able in the management of private affairs, may surely be made 
a subject of experiment in the policy of nations. 

A fall in the price of provisions and other necessaries will 
either lower the price of labour—or it will not. If it lowers 
the price of labour, it will lower the price of manufactures, and 
promote their exportation. If it does not lower wages, it will 
increase the wealth of the labourer, and he will either consume 
more, or save more. If he consumes more, the capitalist will 
profit by an increase of the domestic market. If he saves more, 
—— will be abolished; and the labourer will subsist by 
1is economy, when there is no adequate demand for his indus- 
try. He will live in idleness when there is no reward for 
industry ; and the supply of labour will be permanently accom- 
modated to the demand. 

When the political prosperity of the country is thus restored 
and established, two consequences will follow ;—first, a gradual 
increase of industry and commerce; and, secondly, a gradual 
increase of commercial confidence. The first tends to raise the 
value of currency; and the second tends to lower the value of 
currency, by substituting credit where ready money weuld o- 
therwise be demanded. Between these opposite tendencies, the 
value of currency will be nearly invariable, or at least will 
a slowly and uniformly, without injury or hazard to any 


y- 

I have calculated the value of currency, not by the value of 
gold as compared with paper, but by the value of the actual 
currency (gold or paper, or whatever else it may be), as com- 
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pared with commodities. It is neither possible to calculate this 
value accurately, nor is it necessary. "When a fair experiment 
has discovered the degree of accuracy that is practicable, the 
public ought to be, and will be, satisfied. 

Variations in the value of currency are produced, not mere- 
ly by the circulation of a paper money not.convertible into 
gold, but by every cause that influences, directly or indirectly, 
the state of commerce or of credit. The more there is of com- 
merce and the less of credit, the greater will be the demand for 
currency, and the higher its value. If the termination of a 
long and almost universal war, and the extraordinary activity 
of the human mind in this age, naturally produced an almost 
unexampled spirit of industry and commercial adventure, and 
if unsuccessful adventures lessen commercial confidence, while, 
by various indirect tendencies, they often increase and dissemi- 
nate industry and commerce,—if the supply of commodities 
in the world has increased, while the amount of money and 
credit together has diminished,—it is evident that the demand 
for currency must have gone far beyond the supply, and we 
need look no farther for the cause of the rise in its value. 

After all, it must be acknowledged, that to reduce the inte- 
rest of the national debt is an act of injustice to the creditor; 
and it does not cease to be unjust, because it seems to be ne- 
cessary. ‘This is a very important truth, not so generally ac- 
knowledged as it ought to be. It is sometimes necessary to do 
what we know to be unjust; it may even be necessary to recom- 
mend injustice to others; but it never can be either necessary 
or tolerable to vindicate as just that which we recommend as 
expedient, or foresee to be inevitable. An acknowledgment 
of our own wrong is a right which we owe to the persons we 
injure. The necessity of doing an unjust action, can no more 
change wrong into right, than the necessity of undergoing a 
surgical operation can change pain into pleasure; and ever 
honourable government ought to feel, what is already felt by 
every honourable man, that the former of these necessities is 
as abhorent to the mind, as the latter to the body. It is of in- 
expressible importance, that the utmost chastity of moral feel- 
ing should preside over our apologies, even when we are com- 

elled to deviate from strict justice in our actions. By acknow- 
lidging the wrong which circumstances compel us to commit, 
we both preserve inviolate the sanctity of our own consciences, 
and make the best possible reparation to those whom we injure, 
and who would otherwise feel the insult to their understandings 
much more acutely than the detriment to their fortunes. 

The public creditor, however, ought to reflect, that the in- 
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justice committed is unintentional ;—that there has been no pre- 
meditated fraud either in the statesmen who contracted the 
debt, or in their successors; and that injuries proceeding from 
want of foresight, or from the intemperance of political pas- 
sions, are as necessary and inevitable as those that proceed 
from the physical powers of nature. Even laying the princi- 
ples of religion out of view, every man of sense and candour 
will perceive, that it is only by submitting to the injuries which 
we receive in this way, that we can obtain any indulgence for 
those that we inflict. * 


* What has usually been called reducing the interest of the na- 
tional debt, might, with more propriety, be called a reduction of 
the principal, or of the debt itself; and this expression would not 
only be more accurate, but would place the rights of the creditor 
in a clearer light. 1 will suppose that prices have fallen in the pro- 
portion of 100 to 160. The value of currency must, therefore, 
have risen in the proportion of 160 to 100; and 160/. of national 
debt will be reduced to 1007. For this 1002. of debt, the cre- 
ditor cannot at present receive more than 5/. of interest ; but if the 
profits of stock, and the interest of money should rise, he will be 
entitled, either to a repayment of the principal, (I mean the re- 
duced principal, which he will immediately employ in the most pro- 
fitable way), or to a higher rate of interest. This is his right; and 
it is a right which ought to be so distinctly acknowledged as to make 
its violation impossible. 

A rise in the interest of money would indicate a rise in the pro- 
fits of stock ; and a rise in the profits of stock proceeds either from 
an increase in the consumption of commodities, or from a partial 
destruction of productive power. If the consumption increases, 
the taxes on consumption will become more productive; and go- 
vernment will be able to pay the increased rate of interest, parti- 
cularly as some progress will probably be made in lessening the 
principal. If a rise in the rate of profits does not proceed from 
increase of consumption, it must proceed from diminished produc. 
tion ; and this must proceed from a partial destruction of capital or 
productive power. Now, a partial destruction of capital may put 
it out of the nation’s power to discharge its obligations to the cre- 
ditor ; but at all events his right must be acknowledged. 

It is evident, that the necessity of reducing the public debt, pro- 
ceeds from inability to increase the public revenue ; and that every 
practicable accession to the revenue strengthens the claims of the 
creditor. Now, I conceive that a considerable accession might be 
made to the revenue, if the industry of prisoners were more pro- 
fitably employed. A skilful use of machinery would improve the 
labour of prisoners; and the values produced by it might be divid. 
ed into three parts, one of which might go to the prisoners, another 
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The way in which taxation operates on agriculture is not well 
understood. Heavy taxes raise the price of commodities, in- 
crease the expenses of landlords, and prevent, or at least retard, 
the reduction of rents. The landlord cannot consent to a re- 
duction of rent without making some change in his way of liv- 
ing, and depriving himself of some of the comforts or luxuries 
which are habitual, and consequently necessary to him. Heavy 
taxes, therefore, tend to perpetuate high rents, and in propor- 
tion as the landlord is oppressed by the one, will the farmer, in 
general, be oppressed by the other. The indirect injury thus 
inflicted on agriculture, is much greater than the injury which 
is more direct and obvious. It is certain that there may be a 
considerable reduction of rents, while there is little or no reduc- 
tion of taxes; but the reduction of rent will neither be univer- 
sal, nor sufficiently great to give complete relief to the farmer. 
The disease of the country will not be thoroughly cured ; it will 
only be changed into a chronic affection. This disease will be 
milder in degree, but it will be essentially the same in kind, and 
increased in duration as much as it is lessened in intensity. 





to the governor, and athird to the State. To say that criminals 
are sent to prison to be punished and not to be reformed, + is as ab- 
surd as it would be to say that patients are sent to an hospital to be 
purged and not to be cured. Prisons are, or ought to be, merely 
hospitals for such moral diseases as cannot be cured without coer- 
cion and misery. The object of punishment is to lessen the number 
of crimes; the most effectual method of lessening crimes is to re- 
form the criminals, (for repentance is much more agreeable to our 
nature than innocence—we are formed to fall and rise again); and 
the most effectual means of reformation are religious hope—(far 
more powerful than fear )—regular and well-directed industry,—and 
that comprehensive forgiveness, which a true and profound knowledge 
of human nature would excite in the hardest heart, if a hard heart 
could possibly understand human nature. If we extend these bles- 
sings to the criminal rather than to the innocent, it is only because 
the criminal is more within our reach. For it is not the demerit of 
the’patient, but the imperfect knowledge and power of the spiritual 
physician, that limits the duty which one immortal spirit owes to a- 
nother. I have much more to say on this subject, but this is not 
the proper place for it. It is sufficient to have pointed out a way 
of increasing the public revenue very different from the State Lot- 
tery. 
t See Edin, Review, No. 72, Art. III, 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Effect of the Malt Tax on the Price of Bear. 


In the Ayr and Wigtonshire Courier of the 19th September 
last, there is inserted a Table of the Fiars of Grain in Ayrshire 
from the year 1658 till 1821 inclusive. Some important in- 
ferences are deducible from this Table respecting the progress 
of cultivation, and the comparative values of the different kinds 
of grain. 

Thus, wheat does not appear in the fiars till the year 1713; 
from which it may be inferred, that it had, about that period, 
become more generally grown than formerly. Oats do not ap- 
pear neither till the same year 1713. Previous to this, the as- 
certaining of the prices of oatmeal had been conceived a sufli- 
cient notification. Barley, as distinct from Bear, appears for 
the first time in 1807, whilst grey oats disappear ; both of which 
circumstances mark a degree of improvement in the cultivation 
of the soil, induced, we may infer, from the greater encourage- 
ment the farmers about that time met with, from a series of 
years preceding of high prices. Another circumstance, too, is 
strikingly decisive of improvement in the cultivation of that 
grain. From the introduction of oats into the fiars in 1718 till 
1750, a boll of oats (in this county 8 Winchester bushels) had 
almost uniformly been of less value than a boll of meal; but 
from that time to the present, the scale of price has turned con- 
siderably in favour of the raw grain, arising, no question, from 
more correct cultivation. 

But the most remarkable circumstance in the whole, is the 
difference that has taken place in the price of bear, compared 
with other grain, since the time that malt was subjected to a 
duty, which, so far as regards Scotland, first took place in 1725. 
This, every body would at once conclude, must have had an 
effect to lower the price of bear (the raw material) in the mar- 
ket, and thus become a tax upon land: and the more that duty 
was augmented, as from time to time it has been, the more in- 
tolerable must this tax have become. In fact, that is the gene- 
ral understanding on the subject; and the late withdrawing of 
a considerable proportion of the malt duties, has been held out 
as a bonus to the landed interest, by way of removing that de- 
pression which it has so very deeply for some time laboured 
under. But the fact turns out to have been the verv reverse. 
Irom the time that a duty was imposed on malt, bear, com- 
pared with wheat and with oatmeal, has brought a greater price 
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than before; and, in proportion as the tax has been increased, 
still more has the price of bear risen in proportion to other 
grain or victual in the market. Without stating a word more 
on the subject, the following Table of relative prices will exhi- 
bit this unforeseen and almost incredible occurrence better than 
a thousand volumes of argument. 


Table, showing, from the Fiars of Ayrshire, the Average Prices 
of Oatmeal, Bear, and Wheat, taken at regular periods of 
10 years each, ending as in column first. 


1 2 $s 4 

Years, Oatmeal. Bear. Wheat. 
eo -h ea a & 

1670 8 $3 > ¢ 

1700 11 9} 13 3} 

1730 9 8 10 3 15 44 

1760 12 0§ 14 7 16 9} 

1790 14 6} 18 1l 20 93 

1820 22 9s 34 9 $3 54 

Ayrshire. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Comparative Value of Potatoes and Oatmeal. 


Amonc other radical devices for the good of the country, it 
has of late been recommended to abolish altogether the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes, ascribing the present distressés in a sister king- 
dom entirely to the too general use of potatoes as the food of 
the people in that portion of the British empire. 

The assigned reason is, that potatoes are ¢oo cheap an article 
of food, so that those unhappy people who live entirely on this 
root get altogether into a state of famine, when, from failure in 
the crop of potatoes, they are reduced to live on a more expen- 
sive article. 

Before coming to this conclusion, it ought to be shown, that 
those labourers who are accustomed to live solely upon pota- 
toes, are so generously inclined to their employers, as to accept 
of less wages than other labourers are satisfied with, who, be- 
sides potatoes, live occasionally on bread and other food. This 
axiom, however, is left entirely to itself to prove its own verity, 
without a single evidence to show it to be a fact. 

Another circumstance, too, ought to be brought into view, 
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namely, the intrinsic value of potatoes, compared with bread, 
or any other article of consumption. On this point, no evidence 
is produced. It may indeed be not very easy to ascertain. 
Perhaps the most ready solution will be, to compare the price 
in the market, which potatoes bear, to any other general article 
of food—say with oatmeal, which is as general an article of food 
with the great body of the people in Scotland, as potatoes are 
in Ireland with the people there. 

In Edinburgh, it may be observed, that there is in general a 
pretty steady proportion in the respective prices of oatmeal and 
potatoes—which is, that two pecks of potatoes and one peck of 
oatmeal are at the same price. In the early part of the season, 
when potatoes are rare, they bear a much greater proportion in 
the price, and then are purchased by the wealthy only; but, 
when the crop has come to full maturity, and the market is 
glutted with potatoes, they almost never become cheaper than 
at the above rate. Thus, one peck of potatoes for half a peck 
of meal, appears to be the proportional rate in the eyes of the 
whole population. The peck of oatmeal weighs 8 lib. 12 oz, 
the peck of potatoes 28 lib. ; and, as two pecks of these = 56 
lib. are purchased for the price of one peck of meal, hence 8 
lib. 12 oz. of oatmeal may be concluded to contain as much 
nourishment as 56 lib. of potatoes. This relative low price of 
potatoes does not arise from taste; for, of all vegetables that 
have yet been used as food in this country, potatoes are the 
most generally acceptable. Young and old, rich and poor, are 
alike fond of potatoes.- The difference in price can arise, there- 
fore, from nothing but real intrinsic value, and occasions the 
oatmeal to sell, weight for weight, at nearly seven times more 
than potatoes. There can be no other assignable cause why a 
common labourer, with his only shilling in his purse to pur- 
chase food for his family, is just as ready to lay it out on 8 lib. 
12 ounces of oatmeal, as on 56 lib. of potatoes. At times it 
may be, by way of variety, he may lay out his shilling on 
wheaten bread on nearly the same terms; that is, two quartern 
loaves weighing 8 lib. 11 ounces, at present, I believe, at Gd. 
the loaf, while the oatmeal is at one shilling the 8 lib. 12 ounces, 
and the potatoes at sixpence the peck. It is therefore a matter 
of indifference which of these articles of food he purchases, for 
they appear to be equally nutritious, money for money, that is 

aid for them. Therefore those people who may, from taste or 
habit, prefer to live altogether on potatoes, live no cheaper than 


others do who chuse to live on oatmeal, or on wheaten bread. 
It is even to be doubted that they live so cheap; at least it 
is questionable, that 56 lib. of potatoes contain really as much 
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nourishment as the peck of oatmeal at the same price; for it is 
ascertained, that when potatoes are converted into starch, they 
praduce only one-tenth part of their original weight in that ar- 
ticle, which may be supposed to be the main, if not the only 
nutritive part of their composition, the nine other parts going 
off in water, or other useless matter. 

It must, however, be admitted, that potatoes, besides their 
agreeable taste, which makes them so generally palatable, have 
other qualities to recommend them. They are indisputably 
wholesome; and, being of easy digestion, they can be taken 
into the stomach in a larger quantity than almost any other 
kind of food known; and to have the belt well filled, is of use 
toa labouring man. These circumstances, too, may occasion 
potatoes to be used to a considerable extent by working people, 
in parts of the country where other food equally cheap abounds ; 
though it may be quite understood that they are not, in other 
respects, a more economical food. 

Oatmeal itself, besides its inherent nutritive qualities, has 
also, in no small degree, the faculty of filling the belt. It is far 
from being limited to its original weight when converted into 
food ; for, by the usual processes of cookery, it admits of con- 
siderable expansion. When converted into bread, 4 lib. weight 
of it produces 4} lib. of hard cakes, which, with the requisite 
sap in eating, or even in mastication alone, is augmented still 
more in volume by the time it arrives in the stomach. When 
converted into porridge, a very usual application, it increases to 
13 lib. in weight; and, if into sowens, it is increased to very 
nearly 19 lib. in weight. In this last mode of preparation, it is 
previously necessary that it should be grinded as small as flour. 

Mid- Lothian. E. N, 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Improvements at Stebs Castle, Roxburghshire, 
Sir, 

Havine ofien heard of the improvements which have 
been ‘carrying on for some years at Stobs Castle, Roxburgh- 
shire, by Sir William Francis Eliott, Bart. of Stobs, I was 
anxious to have a view of them, and for that purpose obtained 
permission to see the place, a few particulars of which, I feel 
persuaded, will not be unacceptable to your readers. I assure 
you, Sir, that I was very highly gratified with my day’s saunter 
at Stobs.. The. worthy Baronet, although still a very youne 
man, has done more to embellish his paternal seat, than what 
would have taken most people a whoie lifetime to accomplish. 
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Stobs Castle is beautifully situated on the southern bank of 
the Slitridge, and is surrounded with lofty woods and flourish- 
ing plantations. The Castle is a modern Gothic edifice, adorn- 
ed with towers on the south front, and the family arms are 
richly carved over the north entrance. Here, in 1718, was 
born the gallant George Augustus Eliott, Lord Heathfield, a 
distinguished and able General, to whose gallant conduct we 
owe the important fortress of Gibraltar. The present Baronet 
has lately completed an elegant bridge of hewn stone over the 
Slitridge ; the battlements are ornamented with balusters and 
rich carved spires at the extremities of the bridge. From the 
Castle, the river winds its course through a beautiful wooded 
dell, having a coach-road of a mile and a half in length along 
its margin. At the east end of the park stands a pleasant vil- 
lage; and a handsome gateway and porter’s lodge have lately 
been erected. A high wall of stone and lime, which has re- 
cently been built, separates the park from a new public road, 
which has been made entirely at Sir W.’s expense. Sir W. is 
now employing a number of labourers in making a new ap- 
proach from the Castle towards Liddesdale, along the banks of 
the Slitridge, which will extend above two miles in length, in 
the line of this approach. It is intended to build two stone 
bridges, which, together with those already built, will make no 
less than five stone bridges over the river Slitridge, within the 
park and policy of Stobs. Sir W., since he came of age, has 
done incalculable benefit to his own neighbourhood, by the 
constant employment which he has given to numbers, who pro~ 
bably otherwise would have had little or no work. Such pub- 
lic-spirited conduct on the part of the worthy Baronet, seems 
to have been fully appreciated, as appears by the rejoicings 
which took place in Hawick, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Stobs, when it was known that the House of Lords had decided 


in favour of Sir W., by reducing the leases of two large farms 
on the estate. 


Sir William has ae become proprietor (by the death of 


his relative, the Right Honourable William Eliott, M. P.) of 
the admired seat of Wells, which has long been distinguished 
for having the largest trees, and the finest timber in the south 
of Scotland, together with very considerable estates in the 
county of Roxburgh. Sir W. has planted very considerably in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Stobs Castle; and, by the 
judicious improvements which he has otherwise made on diffe- 
rent parts of his valuable and extensive property, has set an 
example which cannot be too generally followed. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Hawick, December 20th, 1822. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Prospects of the Landholder and the Farmer. 


From ** Observations on the Present State of Landed Property,’’ &c. By Davin 
perty y 
Low, Esq., 1825.} 


* Ir the land-owner and the farmer can only look for safety 
to the measures which thousands now clamour for, I would say 
that their prospects are as gloomy as the most desponding a- 
mongst us have yet painted them to be. But it is to be trusted, 
and that with all the confidence which can be placed in the 
clearest inductions of political economy, that the landed inter- 
ests of this country have a safer hope than that which rests up- 
on the insecure basis of a violent monopoly; that their good is 
interwoven with the growing good of all; and that their best 
hope is founded, not on measures opposed to the common 
benefit, but on the great prosperity and wealth of the whole 
society. 

* But after all this vain endeavour to force up the price of 
grain beyond a certain point by monopoly,—grain forms but a 
part of those productions of the soil, from which the farmer 
draws his profits and the means of payment to the landlord. 
Over a great part of the kingdom, live-stock forms his chief, 
and in many parts his only return; and it is not too much to 
assert, that nearly half the rental of England and Scotland is 
paid from the profits of stock. But this great part of the pro- 
duce of the country is not apparently affected by the monopoly 
which we would establish in favour of the other production ; 
and hence the effects of that monopoly, granting it to be effi- 
cient, on the profits of the farmer, have been greatly over-rated 
by its supporters. But the value of our sheep, our oxen, our 
horses, and the inferior sorts of live-stock, if not affected ma- 
terially at least by our attempts to force up the price of the 
rival production, are mainly, visibly, and directly affected by the 
greater or less wealth, the progressive or retrograde condition 
of the society. This more or less favourable condition does in- 
deed also operate upon the price of grain; but not so obviously 
to every man’s experience as upon that which, compared to 
grain, isa luxury, only to be procured by the poorer classes 
rom the surplus of their gains, when their more necessary food 
is supplied. But further, the limit to the fall of rents in this 
country, is, to the rent which land will produce in its natural 
state of grass; and thus, in the higher or lower returns from 
live-stock, the landlord sees the limit narrowedor extended, 
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which is placed to the fall of his revenue; and sees besides, that 
the surest barrier to that fall is the public welfare. 

‘* For a period past, as much general evil, perhaps, has been 
produced by the fall in the price of live-stock as by that of grain. 
Of both, the depressicn is, jin part at least, to be attributed to 
the productiveness of the seasons. Five years have succeeded 
each other, abundant in the growth of herbage and fodder, and 
noted for the mildness of the winters, and the length of the 
feeding period ; and the same five years have been favourable 
in the lambing seasons, perhaps beyond example. If these 
things shall be the cause, or a principal cause, of our diminished 
price, it is difficult to imagine it to be of any very long dura- 
tion. The price of live-stock, ere now, has fallen from an a- 
bundant supply, and as suddenly been advanced from an in- 
creased demand.* If the country be prosperous in the main, 
the consumption of butchers’ meat will hardly fail to increase 
with the lessened price; and, accordingly, it is believed, that 
the consumption was never greater, even during the war, than 
now. By official returns, it appears, that in Smithfield market 
the quantity of sheep yearly sold, on a medium of five years, to 
December 1820, was 974,882, and of neat cattle 131,306. In 
the year ending December 1821, the quantity of sheep sold was 
1,107,230, and of neat cattle 142,133, being an increase, in the 
former, of about one-seventh, and in the latter of about one- 
twelfth ; but this, I am assured, bears little proportion to the 
present increased consumption in the manufacturing coun- 
tries. ¢ . 

Great as the pressure therefore has been, and now is, upon 
all the landed classes, when we consider a very principal cause 
which has led to it, we ought not, I think, to despond too great- 
ly of the future. One source at least of the present embarrass- 
ment is the abundance which has arisen from seasons of plenty; 


* On a particular farm, sheep of a certain age were, in the year 
1799, sold at 34s. a head ; on the following year, sheep of the same 
age and kind were sold at 48s.; and in the next year again at 63s., 
being a rise of above 844 per cent. In the year 1816, the same 
kind of sheep were sold at 28s., and in the following year at 50s., 
being a rise of above 78} per cent. 

+ Itis true indeed, that in the evidence before the Agricultural 
Committee of 1821, a very different result would appear in several 
great towns of England. But we know from public documents that 
cannot be questioned, that an increase has occurred in the consump- 
tion of beer, spirituous liquors, and other heavily taxed commodities, 
throughout the kingdom. Let us judge, if it be possible that a like in- 
creased consumption should not have extended to animal food. 
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but an abundance of the produce of the earth from fruitful sea- 
sons, is a real increase of the wealth of the State, more valuable 
than the produce of the richest mines. In a still greater degree 
than it takes from the producer, it adds to the wealth of the 
consumer ; for the whole difference of price goes to the profit 
of the one, while the other is in part compensated by the greater 
abundance of his produce. It is difficult then to regard, as the 
cause of any just apprehension for the future, an event which 
adds to the general wealth, increases the prosperity of the hum- 
bler classes, and gives to them habits of increased consumption, 
which endure after the causes which led to these habits have 
ceased. I would rather look to our past and present abundance, 
as affording a reasonable hope to the landed classes that more 
favourable times will arise. 

‘“* A circumstance, too, which would seem to justify the hope 
of greater prosperity, may be found perhaps in the state of our 
currency, now, it would seem, reduced in quantity to the limits 
to which it is likely to be reduced, and, in the opinion of many, 
reduced below those limits. I think experience will warrant 
the inference, that the quantity of bank paper circulated may 
be greatly increased, and so its ecickinigeibte value, with refer- 
ence to the general mass of commodities, lessened, ere it will 
affect the value of the precious metals, and so compel the bank- 
ers to regulate their issues, with the design of raising the value 
of their paper.* But be this as it may, those who admit that 
our currency was depreciated, and that its value has been re- 
stored, will perceive that the effect of this latter operation must 
have been very different upon different classes of the communi- 
ty. Upon the farmer, perhaps, of all the productive classes, the 
injury of the operation would be the most immediate and di- 
rect; for, while it would lessen at once the value of his raw pro- 
duce, the charges of its production would only be lessened by 


* For many years after the Bank Restriction Act, it is known, that 
the general price of commodities rose greatly, whilst the value of 
gold ,and silver was not sensibly affected. In the period from 1810 
to 1814, both years included, the price of labour and of the general 
mass of commodities, was higher than the prices of 1796, by at least 
60 per cent., while the difference between the value of bank paper 
and the mint price of gold was, for the same period, about 254 per 
cent. If, then, the rise of 60 per cent. could be supposed entirely 
attributable to the increase in the quantity of the circulating medium, 
it would follow that bank paper might be so increased in quantity as 
to raise the general mass of commodities 60 minus 25}, or $44 per 
cent., without affecting the price of our standatd metal- 
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degrees, and could not be reduced to the level of the new stand- 
a till after the lapse of time. Whatever injury, then, the 
farmer, in common with the other productive classes of the na- 
tion, may have sustained from this cause, it would seem at least 
that he has felt its worst operation and result. The evil has 
been done,. while the good has not yet come into full action. 
Years of more suflicient prices may be required to repair the in- 
jury the farmer has sustained ; but in so far as his condition has 
been affected.by the currency alone, it will be better, and not 
worse than it has been; and so far has he a ground of hope for 
the times to come. 

“ Lot it also be observed, that whatever high price of the 
farmer’s commodities may have been necessary to remunerate 
him during the latter period of the war, yet, from the diminu- 
tion of rents and other charges which has subsequently oceurred, 
the same price is in no degree necessary to remunerate him 
now. Alihough, then, he may not be able to look forward to 
the extreme high prices to which the latter years of the war 
gave birth, so neither (it is consoling for him to think), are the 
same high prices necessary to afford him the same profits as 
then. So far his fears may be lessened of the future. 

“ Of the public burthens, too, which have pressed directly 
and indirectly upon the industry of the farmer, a part has been 
lessened, and a part removed. ‘The first effect may have been 
injurious by the lessening of the price, but the ultimate effect 
will be beneficial by the lessening of the charges. 

“ In considering the effects of our Corn-laws, that change-in 
the relative proportion of supply and demand, which arises from 
a lessening of the supply, bas been shown to be an injury, and 
not a benefit, to the grower of corn. The cause of such a 
change, it has been seen, would be the insufliciency of the price, 
and its effect, the disabling of the farmer from raising his ordi- 
nary produce. But how different in its nature, in its origin, 
and in its results, would that change be which was produced by 
an increase of the demand! Now, it is well known, that one 
powerful cause of such increased demand is really in action at 
the present time, and must at no distant period affect the gene- 
ral consumption in a great degree. ‘This cause is, the progres- 
sive increase in the number of consumers. “There is reason to 
imagine, that the rate of increase of the native population is at 
this hour as great, if not greater, than at any period of the war, 
favourable to an increase of people as all that war must have 
been, in consequence of the prodigious prosperity of manufac- 
tures, the effective and constant demand for labour, and the 
ever increasing produce of the carth. The last returns under 
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the Population Act show, thatin the ten years ending in 1821, 
the population of England: and Scotland had increased: more 
thamone-seventh part ; a fact which, supposing:the progress to 
have been uniform, would denote a-rate‘of annualincrease,: at 
the end of that period, of not less than one’ hundred’ and ninety 
thousand souls. The slightest consideration will suffice to show, 
how great the enlarged demand from such a cause must: prove, 
and how certainly its action ‘will soon begin to be felt: 

« Even in the furtherimprovement of the art of the husband- 
man, it: is not wholly visionary to look ‘to-a possible, however 
distant a mean, of bettering the condition of landed property. 
In the powers of machinery and the instruments of cultivation, 
im‘the application of labour, in the objects of culture, and in 
many things else, the art has, within our memory, made a great 
advance. Must we suppose that the powers of industry and in- 
vention ‘are suddenly to stand still, and that the skill of the 
hasbandman, which has been improving till now, is to improve 
no more? In many parts, the knowledge of good husbandry, 
with all ‘the means of spreading intelligence possessed, is far 
from general. How greatly, for example, in the finest counties 
of England, the expenses of cultivation may be lessened by the 
substitution of more perfect instruments, and the abolition of 
ancient practices, is known to every farmer who has witnessed 


the more simple and vigorous system of tillage pursued in those 
parts of ‘the island, where the industry of man would seem to 
have been greater, because the bounties of nature had been 


less. 

(Severe, too, as are at this hour the sufferings of the oceu- 
piers of the land, we cannot forget the similar sufferings, how- 
ever less we’may faney them in degree, of afl the trading and 
manufacturing classes within the short period of a few years. 
Yet these’are known to have yielded to the effects of time, and 
to have now’so far passed away, that the manufacturers ‘of the 
country were never in mofe constant occupation, nor its trade 
more extended. Profits, indeed, may be less than during the 
period of the war; but the experiencé of other countries, as 
well'as’of this, has evinced, that such great profits are‘not es- 
sential't6 the existerice of ‘a flourishing commerce, and the ac-' 
cutfiulatién of public wealth. It were hard ‘indeed to believe; 
that'the effects of a period of public tranquillity will not be as 
favourable’to the inérease of general wealth, as weré'all the 
commercial advanteges which, in a time of war, we were able 
to purchase, by the érippling of the means of our rivals, ‘at the 
heavy cost of misery and blood, and national treasure. But if 


the prosperity of the community shall advance,:.we: may well 
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believe that that of the landed classes will.not retrograde. The 


interests of men carrying on 4 mutual traffic in commodities, 
necessary to each other, for the conveniences and support of 
life, are too closely interwoven to be disjoined even by the ef- 
forts of a shallow and a selfish policy. 
‘* Much discussion, fruitless discussion, has been employed 
to show the effects of our different systems of Corn-laws, in 
lowering or enhancing the prices previous to, and after the pe- 
riod, 1778. ‘Till within several years of that time, our country 
was an exporting country, and great encouragement was giver 
by the laws to the native cultivation. At that time, this exces- 
sive encouragement had been lessened or withdrawn. In the 
first period, the prices of grain were low; in the second, they 
became comparatively high. Writers on our Corn-laws have 
laboured to show, that, in the first of these periods, the low 
price was the result of increased cultivation, stimulated and 
maintained by favourable laws; that, in the second period, the 
high price was the result of diminished cultivation, caused by. 
the favour of the laws having been lessened or taken away; 
yet, in the first period, cultivation was bad, the farmer poor, 
and the amendment of his art unknown and unthought of; in 
the second period all was changed; capital was by degrees ob- 
tained, and the prosperity of the husbandman, and the improve- 
ment of his art, became progressive till the very close of the last 
war. Cauld it be the laws, then, that made the husbandman 
rosperous at the one time, and poor at the other? Assuredly no. 
he laws had a very different tendency and effect. It was that 
which was more efficacious to its end, than all the laws which the 
busy meddling of legislators could devise—the progress of general 
industry and wealth, and the increased demand thence excited 
for the native productions of the soil. Before 1778, the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country were as nothing to what 
they afterwards became; the agriculture of the country out- 
stripped them, low as its condition was,* and the demand for 
its productions not being equal to the supply; the surplus could 
not be consumed at home, and, like Poland now, we were ther 
an exporting country. Before the period of 1773, howevers 
our eommerce had begun to extend, and our manufactures to 
sdvance. These branches of industry outstripped, in their turn 
that employed upon the land—the supply of native corn eould 
not keep pace with the demand—the nation was forced to im- 
port for its ordinary consumption ;—hence the increase of price, 
and hence the dawning of a better day to all the landed classes 


_ & Observations by Mr Buchanan on the Works of Adam Smith, 
VOL. XXIV. NO. 93. B 
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of the nations: * In-comparing the two, periods, ’) observe: the 
Agricultural:Committee, ‘each of nearly ¢quali:duration, be- 
tween the peace,of Utrecht and: the commeneement of the seven 

ears: war+sand between the years:t773 and [844++and recollect- 
ing that the tirst period was one of almostuninterrupted peace,and 
thatnesrly thirty years of the latter have passedaway inthe exer- 
tioris,6f two most expensive wars—that, during the: former pe- 
riod, the market-interest of money was generally much: below, 
and, during the latter, frequently ‘as much above the rate fixed 
by law+that, during the former, the aim: of the: Legislature 
was, by: artificial means, to divert the application: of. capital 
from) other-employments to that of agriculture, as) well by po- 
sitive bounties, which forced an export of grain to other coun- 
tries; as-by duties, which generally altogether precluded its im- 
port, either from the Continent or from Ireland—that, during 
the Jatter, agriculture has, in point of fact, been without either 
of those stimulants;—your Committee cannot look at these 
contrasted eircumstances, coincident, during the first period, 
with a comparative stagnation of our oijeiaiilglien goand during 
the second, with its most rapid growth and improvement, with- 
eut acknowledging, that there was nothing in the! system: pur- 
sued up to 1773, which necessarily promoted this most. essen- 
tial branch of public industry and national wealth; and also, 
that there is nothing incompatible with the success of both these 
ebjects, in the system which has practically prevailed since that 
date. s 

. *.1f from agriculture, your Committee look to the perma- 
nent improvements which have been made in the country itself 
within the same period—the bridges which have been built 
the roads which have been formed—the rivers which have been 
rendered -navigable-the canals which have: been completed — 
the harbours which have been made and improved—the docks 
which have been created—not by the public revenue, but: by 
the capitals and enterprise of individuals ;—if they look, at the 
same time, to the unexampled growth of manufactures and eom- 
merce--in the contemplation of this augmentation of:internal 
wealth, which defies all illustration from comparison with awy 
former portion of our history, or of the history: of.any.-other 
State-+-your Committee may: entertain a doubt :{a doubt, how- 
ever, which they wish to state-with that diffidence, whicha sub- 
{jebt)so-ektensive naturally imposes upon their judgments), whe- 
ther the:only solid foundation of ithe flourishing state ofi tagri- 
ul tsire: is mob laidiimabstaining, as much as possible; fron» \in- 
*terference, eithersby. protection or prohibition, with the .appli- 
-eation of capitalpin any branch of industry ?—whether all fears 
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for the decline of agriculture, either from temporary vicissi+ 
tudes, to which all speculations are liable, or from the exten- 
sion of other pursuits of general industry, are not ina great 
degree imaginary ?7—whether commerce can expand, manufac- 
tures thrive, and great public works be undertaken, without 
furnishing to the skill and labour which the capitals thus em- 
ployed put in motion, increased means of paying for the pro- 
ductions of the land ?—whether the principal part of those pro- 
ductions, which contribute to the gratification of the wants and 
desires of the different classes of the community, must not ne- 
cessarily be drawn from our own soil, the demand increasing 
with the population, as the population must increase with the 
riches of the country ?—whether a great part of the same capi- 
tal, which is employed in supporting the industry connected 
with manufactures, commerce, and public works, does not, pass- 
ing by a very rapid course into the hands of the occupier of 
the soil, serve also as a capital for the encouragement of agri- 
culture ?—whether, in our own country in former times, and 
in other naturally fertile countries, up to the present time, agri- 
culture has not languished from the want of such a stimulus? 
-~and whether, in those countries, the proprietors of the land 
are not themselves poor, and the people wretched, in propor- 
tion as, from want of capital, their labour is more exclusively 
confined to raising from their own soil, the means of their own 
scanty subsistence?’ Now, whether or not we shall agree 
with all the reasoning here employed, the remarks express truly 
and strongly the dependence of agriculture on the other great 
branches of national industry, and point out to us, as our surest 
hope of its reviving prosperity, the progress of general industry 
and wealth. 

** Comparing the rents contracted for during the last seven or 
eight years of the war, with a medium of the rents obtained 
for a few years past, the fall, it has been said, has not exceeded 
one-fourth part. It were, perhaps, rash to assert, that rents 
may not yet fall; but the reasons for anticipating any perma- 
nence at least in that fall, are not, I think, very apparent, w 
we consider that the diminution in question is al] that has taken 
place, after times of more sudden and violent disaster, than any 
change in the state of the country is — likely: to produee. 
And_.granting that this may be the whole extent of permanent 
diminution, or granting that 10 per cent. more may be added 
to this, can such a sacrifice of income, when the increase in the 
value of property previous to, and during the remarkable pe- 
riod .adverted to, is taken into the account, be deemed too great 
. for the landed geuttemen to temiel With every disposition fa- 
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vourable to the landed interests, I think it is impossible to argue 
so’ witly justice.” From the year 1792 or 17938, the value of 
landed property rose, and continued to rise beyond every hope, 
till the very termination of the war; and no class of men, from 
a fixed capital, without trade or hazard, ever derived so great 
an'increase of fortune. Since the period of ‘the war, too, the 
landowner has beer relieved of a direct'tax, equal to the tenth 
part of his'whole income; and, since the same period, labour, 
and many of the articles of domestic use, have fallen in their 
price. Inshort, if there be truth in the received doctrine, of 
a depreciation of the currency to the amount of 25 per cent., 
the landed proprietors of this country, at such a diminution of 
the rent as has been supposed, would not, when the price of 
things had suited itself to the altered value of money, be in @ 
worse condition, except in so far as they had contracted debts, 
than in the times of the greatest prosperity. Where property, 
indeed, has been ineumbered with debts of any kind, the owner 
must suffer deeply and directly from a fall in the money- rent; but 
reasons will oceur to make us believe, that these are cases similar 
to many others of individual injury, to which laws affecting in 
their operation the common interest cannot be made to apply. 
I am aware, indeed, that there are numerous instances of most 
severe distress to landed gentlemen, from a great present failure 
of their revenue, by the bankruptcy, or other lesser misfor- 
tones, of their tenants. But it is necessary, in reasoning on 
the state of the landed classes, to view the question in the ag- 
gregate, and not through the medium of cases of individual in- 


jury. ‘Instances of great private loss to the owners and posses- 


sors of land, will occur even in the most favourable periods ; 
but who would thence infer the ruin of the landholders, and 
the decline of the agriculture of the kingdom ? ; 

*¢ When the landholder of Scotland is informed, that, in the 
richest parts of the kingdom, the tithes and the poor’s rates a- 
Jone are equal to a great rent, and that instances are not want- 
ing where the entire income of the landlord is thus consumed, 
heis told of that of which, happily for him, the state’ of his 
native country affords him no experience. “By ancient laws, 
the tithes of his Church have been restrained to just, yet nar- 
vew' bounds ; and the funds for the poor have not yet become a 
eee for the _— of the wages of labour. That, in 

gland; laws less favourable to industry and the landholder 
should exist, may be an evil, and a great one, but it is an evil 
whieh we cannot reasonably hope to correct, but by remedies 
apptied to-the evil itself. The forcing up artificially the ‘pri¢e 


of tood, were indeed little calculated to lighten the burthen ‘of 
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tithes, while, for the lessening of the evil of the Poor’s-rate, it 
were all but the suitable cure. Whether it may, be, wise and 
just for the Legislature to regulate the allotted, funds ‘of, the 
Church, or how it may best reform that monstrous system of 
abuse and error, which, formed of old to provide for the really 
destitute, has now become so grievous a burthen ‘on the nation, 
are not here to be discussed. The question is not of what is, 
but of what is not, the remedy for the evil complained of; and 
assuredly, that remedy will never be found in an erroneous le- 
gislation in matters connected with the means of general sub- 
sistence.. If, by the reformation of any hurtful laws, the value 
of landed property can be supported or advanced, the means 
are lawful by which the attention of the legislative authorities 
may be directed to the object. But are the landed gentlemen 
of England, that they may save themselves from a peculiar in- 
jury, to seek to impose for ever, in the form of injurious laws, 
a burthen and a yoke on all the rest of the society? ©The in- 
jury to the proprietor of the land, from a present failure of his 
revenue, is doubtless very great; but surely that injury is not 
yet of amature and endurance to forbid the hope, that time 
will alleviate, and may remove it. 

“ The main circumstances upon which this hope may be 
founded, I have already attempted to. point out; and I must 
now leave my reader to judge, whether the expectations which 
I form of the future, are such also as he can entertain. He 
will perceive, that no part of my argument hangs upon: these 
expectations. If the landlord and the tenant cannot look for- 
ward to an improvement in their condition, from the circum- 
stances pointed out, neither, assuredly, can they do so from 
‘those measures of increased monopoly and restriction, to the 
evil of which the good sense of the country seems now to be 
sufficiently awake. 

‘* Whether any measures of legislation may yet be devised 
for the relief of the landed classes, free from the error and the 
reproach attached to our restrictive system, is a question which 
may well demand a grave investigation. That any very great 
or very sudden relief can be thus afforded, there is reason to 
doubt; but that something may yet be dove to lighten:the ex 
isting pressure, and thus put in action those means of allevie- 
tion. of the evils complained of, which time and the natural pre- 
gress of events may be expected to complete, is not; I-thiok, 
beyond the limits of a reasonable expectation. . But:as the sub- 
ject would lead into many details, and .as it seems to,me'to!in- 
volye several questions of general policy and finance, upon 
which a,great diversity of opinion will of necessity exist, I have 
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forborne to touch upon it here. In advancing to a knowledg 
of the useful measures which may be pursued in favour of the 
landed classes, an important point is attained, when measures 
which are useless or injurious are exposed ;—and to this object 
chiefly I have been desirous that my more humble task should 
be confined. ” 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Hints to Scotch Landlords from England. 


Sir, Clifton, 16th January, 1828. 

Tue times have been so bad for the farming interest late- 
ly, that I have not been much in a humour to address you, 
Every sort of corn in this district is as flat as it can be; and I am 
in hopes now the times have been at the worst. The current 
year must be a bad one; the arrear of the last two dreadful years 
will not be easily fetched up, I hope to see the liberal policy 
of English landlords more general in Scotland. 

There have been lately some meetings (although few) in your 
part of the kingdom, to petition for relief from Parliament for 
* agricultural distress,’ particularly one in Lanarkshire, where 
his Grace the Duke of Hamilton talked a great deal on the oc- 
casion; many other speakers followed ; but not one mentioned 
what deduction they had made from their tenants’ rents, how 
much they paid out of their estates to the poor, the clergy, the 
roads, &c. &c. At the above mentioned meeting, some of the 
speakers were the avowed friends of diberty ; they should there- 
fore have declared themselves advocates for a ‘ liberal policy ’ 
in every sense, by mentioning their willingness to ‘ meet the 
* times,’ and thereby save a deserving class of men from ruin. 
The jdea of a continuance of the same rents in time of peace 
and plentiful seasons, is ridiculous. The tenantry may pay their 
way for a few years out of their capital; but that os cannot 
last for ever. To my certain knowledge, a large landed pro- 
prietor in the county of Lanark has received the whole of his 
rents, without making an abatement, up to Martinmas 1822. 
He, I believe, to his credit, did not attend the meeting at Ha- 
milton last year, and for the best of reasons, what I have stated 
pbove. 


If these ‘ complainants’ paid eighteen shillings per Scotch 
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acre * to the poor, the Church, the roads, aud, other imposts 
scarcely. known jn. Scotland, (as: my tenants; in, Gloucestershire 
do),, then they. might go open-mouthed and: rail against, ithe 
times. No, no, Mr Editor, Scoteh landlords. ought.to-be silent 
and ‘ hug themselves,’ that they are not as their Southern neigh- 
bours, eaten up by idle paupers, ‘ black slugs,’ + {ewan ke. 
The best iand in this district is reduced about $0 per cent.; ‘the 
second rate land (mostly fine pasture), 50 per cent.; and poor 
corn-land more than two-thirds. 

Milkmen and butchers are the only men who now pay any 
thing like a war rent. ‘This*is very confined, “and:the reason is 
obvious to every one. 

Iam happy to say that the meat market has zisen 1d. per 
lib., | but the corn-market is very dull. The Irish snundation 
is very ruinous to Bristol, Gloucester, Liverpool, and all the 
western ports. 

We have had three weeks frost, which will do the lend good. 
Open winters, such as the two last, are reckoned to exhaust the 
soil considerably, . ' 

I annex a few prices, with the war prices opposite, of the 
principal articles of farming produce ; and remain your old friend 
and well wisher, 


, 


VERITAS. - 


P. S.—The cattle market looks still better to-day. 


(1822.) yoaiad ~ (1814) 
Best, Cheese 38s. to 48s. per cwt. . 8 years ago, 70s. to 95s. & 100s. 
Second 30s. to 37s. - - 70s, to 80s. 
Wheat 4s. to 5s. 6d. per bushel, Winchester 12s. to LSs, & 21s. 
Pigs, Fat 6s. per score lib, = - 14s. to 173. 


* Land-tax - Is. 9d. 
Parson - 5s. Gd. 


Poor - 10s. Od. PF «RES, 
Statute and ls. Od pamisiad il ‘ Fruges consumere nats 


Church-rate 


¢ 
* 
o 


taxes. 
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<r! 
+ A-niekname in Worcestershire for the Clergy. : olsite 
t Seme graziers think this is only a common: temporary pseoat 
Christmas. di ,oH 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Address to the Landowners of Morayshire, By the Morarsu1re 
esl Farmer's Cius. 


Ar 2 numerous meeting of the Morayshire Farmer Club, held 
on the 6th instant, the following Appress to the LanpowNERS 
of that County was unanimously agreed to. 


Tue farming Members of the Morayshise Farmer Club beg 
leave humbly to address their Landlords, and to solicit their at+ 
tention to the distress which they, and the farmers of the county 
in_ general, labour under, from the low price of agricultural 

odace. This is no new evil; it has been growing for years; 

ut it bas now reached a height, that makes it impossible any 
longer to pay the rents contracted for some years ago, and 
which were promised only in contemplation of such prices con- 
one to be obtained as had been current for some time be+ 
ore, 

We deem it unnecessary to say any thing regarding the 
causes of so great a depression. Whatever these have been, 
certain it is, that while rents have been doubled and trebled, 
prices are now nearly the same as before the late war. Wheat, 
the staple commodity of this county, is now worth only from 
16s. to 19s. per boll; and if Oats and Barley bring a higher 
price, that proceeds solely from their being a defective crop, 
and therefore affords no relief. . Cattle have for several years 
been losing money to the feeders; and, along with every other 
kind of stock, they have now sunk in value fully as much as 
wheat, or, in other words, to less than ‘half the price that would 
be necessary to enable farmers to pay the rents contracted for 
towards the end of the war, and for some years after. . 

Were it possible that one half of every farm had been de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, or an inundation of the sea, such a 
miraculous devastation would not more effectually have disabled 
tenants to pay their rents; nor can they do more to obviate the 
ealamity that,has overtaken them, than they could have done 
in the case‘supposed. It is an undoubted fact, that, at the pre- 
sent prices, it would ‘require the whole crop on most farms’ ta 
pay the rent; and on many, not only the whole crop,’ but a 
great part.of the stocking; so disproportioned are rents 40 the 
present value of farm produce! 

' Except where great. improvements have been made, farms 
truly are not.at the present moment worth so much rent.as at 
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the beginning of the war, when prices were nearly the same, 
because the expense of labour (not to speak of taxes direct and 
indirect) is greatly increased; nor is it in the power of farmers 
all:at once to adjust a thing of this kind. That very cheapness 
of the necessaries of life, whence their distress arises, enables 
such ploughmen or other labourers as had saved any thing to 
be idle, or go to school, rather than submit to lower terms. 
Nor can a farmer, like a manufacturer, suspend his operations 
for a time, in order to bring down wages. Elis work must be 
done in season, and admits of no delay. The wages of farm- 
servants (women excepted) have fallen fully 25 per cent. since 
the war; but it will be necessary to take them down much far« 
ther, to bring them to the proportion which they used to bear 
to farm produce. Tradesmen’s charges have not fallen so 
much, indeed very little; but they must soon follow, and if the 
Club can do any thing to accelerate this desirable event, they 
will not neglect it. 
While they had the means, farmers have borne the loss: a- 
rising from the gradual depreciation of their produce, and have 
struggled on in the hope of better times. But now that their 
means are exhausted; when the depression increases and ap- 
pears to be permanent; when Government declares it can do 
nothing for the relief of the agriculturists; when industry and 
the strictest frugality are found to be in vain;—in these ciré 
cumstances, what remains to be tried but an appeal to the ges 
nerosity of the Landowners? 
To bear with patience the misfortunes which the vicissitudé 
of human affairs brings occasionally to all,—this they have felt 
to be their duty; and, should relief be denied, it will be theit 
duty to submit quietly to the greater hardships that await 
them, or rather to the ruin that must immediately overtake 
them. But the members of the Morayshire Farmer Club have 
thought themselves justified, on so dreadful an emergence, in 
approaching, with an humble Address, those who alone have 
the means of averting ruin fram the country, and whom they 
believe possessed of generosity to make the necessary sacrifice; 
when convinced that nothing else can do it. Some Nobletiert 
and Gentlemen, with a spirit of liberality that does'them ‘hoe 
nour, have already come forward to take a share with their tes 
nants in the distress of the times; and those who have not; 
ought to know that it will soon be too late; for we bélieve % 
will be found impossible, in. most cases, for farmers! té pay 
any thing like full rent for the present crop, and! réthalty int ; 
theirifarms. Besides the misery which landlords: may pievent, 
by. a timely sacrifice, it deserves their serious consideiation what 
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the consequence may be of a glut.of land coming into;the mar, 
ket, at, such a time. be 
Elgin, December 6, 1822. 


’ ’ 


TO;THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Effects of Abundance. 

Sir, ! 
Peace and plenty were reckoned by our ancestors among 
the.greatest blessings which a country could enjoy. And they 
are entitled to the same character still, How then has it hap- 
pened, are thousands asking, that peace and plenty. have, for 
some years, been attended with distress to so large a portion of 
the people, not only in this country, but on the Continent of 
Europe, as well as throughout North America? rn 
I mean to confine my observations, at present, to plenty or 
abundance, as applied to the farmer’s produce ;, for this is mor¢g 
congenial with the character of your Magazine. Nowy Sir, I 
see no real difficulty, no actual self-contradiction in the case at 
all. This country, the Continent of Europe, and North Ame- 
rica, with very slight local exceptions, have unquestionably pos- 
sessed an unusual abundance of the various kinds of food. for 
the last five years ; and these portions of the world have as un- 
questionably suffered much distress from that very source of 
happiness. . This.looks very like a paradox. There is a strong 

seeming inconsistency in asserting, that the source of univers: 
comfert has. proved the source of very general distress... And 
yet the fact is. strictly so, The eee and inconsis- 
tency observed in the opinion, arises from our taking a partial 
view of the subject, and looking at it through the medium of 
the prejudicesot unenlightened times, or. the fancies of our foolish 
modern economistical theories, 3 
Our ancestors, from their deficiency in capital and skill; (the 
natural defects of their thinly- peopled times), found the abun-. 
dance sent, by a fine season, when the weather did. for them 
what, their poverty and unskilfulness, prevented them from doing 
for themselves, to be asource of general wealth, a se times 
also, barter was. more. in.practice, and many. payments, were 
made in kind: And, further, from their comparative payerty»: 
the, articles, in, use were much. less various, than, at, present; and, 
of course, the proportion, which that, part of expenditure, con- 
sisting, of subsistence, bore to the whole, was Saati ei 
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ranks'mtch greater. All this tended to render the quantity of 
food more the object of interest, both to the farmer and to his 
customers, than the price. 

Our modern systems of statistics, which have been borrowed 
from some French visionaries, and called after them systems of 
political economy, and which have been very universally receiv- 
ed, have also given a similar bias to the public mind. Accord- 
ing to these, the produce of the farmer is the grand source of 
wealth ; indeed, according to the oldest of them, it is the sole 
source of wealth. The natural conclusion from this is, that as 
the more copious any source, the more copious must be its ef- 
fects, the more abundant the produce of the farmer, therefore, 
the more abundant must wealth be, of which that produce, ac- 
cording to these fanciful theorists, is the peculiar creator. 

When much poverty and distress are found along with a- 
bundance of food, as certainly has been the case for the last four 
years, it is in vain for the practical statistician, who forms his 
opinion from facts, to say, that this poverty and distress are de- 
rived chiefly from this very abundance of produce. The multi- 
tude will not listen either to him, or to the actually suffering 
farmer. Both he and the farmer are said to fly in'the very face 
of Providence. They are stigmatized as faminists wishing for a 


a of food, in order to fleece the industrious and the poor, 


and fill their own purses. Our various economists also set their 
lively fancies to werk, to find out an adequate cause for these 
utterly inconsistent results on their schemes, great abundance 
and much poverty. They- have recourse to the currency, to 
the price of gold, to the quantity of paper-money, to the amount 
of taxation, to artificial prices, and I know not what; in short, 
to every kind of cause, but the real cause, the abundance itself. 
The whole of the difficulty arises from our attending to old 
rejudices and fanciful theoretic notions, instead of facts. ‘Those 
inveterate prejudices, with our modern theoretical fancies, have 
completely bewildered us on these points, so that we are ren 
dered incapable of seeing our way. And you must allow me to 
say, Sir, that the productive system throws as clear a light on 
this as on all the other points of statistics. On that system there 
is no inconsistency in the two facts, a great abundance and a’ 
considerable distress arising from it. There is no difficulty 
whatever in the case. The one naturally and necessarily flows 
from the other, me 
If the farmer could pay all those whom he directly employs, 
and all those from whom he buys, in corn, according to meré 
wantity, then the more corn he produced, the better woul! it 
for him, But.in paying those whom he employs, and from 
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whom he buys, he is. constrained to do as others do} and with 
few exceptions, to pay through the medium of price. The rate 
of price, therefore, becomes an essential part.in his dealings, as 
in those of all other circulators, Jt is the quantum of his. pro- 
duce, multiplied by the actual rate of his price, which. regulates 
his gain or loss, his income, and his power of reproducing, as in 
the case of the circulator, or dealer, in any other line. 

If again, as M. Say maintains, and as so many persons, even 
among those who write on the subject, seem to consider to be 
the fact with respect to the farmer, an increase of produce was 
equivalent to an increase of value, then an abundant. produce 
would necessarily tend to enrich him. Or, if the price fell pro- 
portionally to the rate of abundance or over-supply; that is, if 
the larger quantity brought a rate of price exactly lower iac- 
cording to the over quantum, so that the abundant quantity 
multiplied into the smaller price, produced the same return as 
the less abundant, or the average quantity, multiplied into the 
larger price, then no poverty or distress could arise from abun- 
dance. But this is not the thot. 

There is no principle more really and effectively in operation, 
than that of the productive system respecting superabundance, 
** A deficiency and superabundance are alike apt to affect'the 
price of an article much more than the real amount below or.a- 
bove the average supply would warrant; the former in raising, 
the latter in lowering it.” * It is this principle, by which nature 
chiefly regulates the distribution of the classes. When the sup- 
ply is rather deficient in any line, it tempts new persons, by \the 
allurement of more constant employment and better prices, to 
come into that lines When the supply is too great in a line, 
the slackness of employment and the lower prices urge persons 
to leave it for some other established line, or prompts them to 
attempt: some new line. In the case of superabundance, it o+ 
perates by means of distress; and, generally speaking, it re- 

nires either some degree of distress, or some very alluring of; 
ie of advantage, to induce men to leave their own lines., 

‘This principle operates with particular severity. against the 
farmer, from the singular sensibility of corn, as to. price, no 
doubt from the equability of the regular demand for, it, 

He has cial had fair crops for the last five years. , Bat 
the quantum of these crops per acre has been, on the, whele, 
very little beyond the ayerage quantum on which, ata, fair 
price, his rent, style of living, &c, are calculated, Now,’ ,the 
rate of prices at present, multiplied into an average quantum, 


_, ® Happiness of States, p. 607, .- 15 Fut 
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will give little more than the half; or 50 per cent., of what hag 
been reckoned a fair average return. Where, then, is'the extra 
quantam to be found,’ that will make up for such ‘a’ deficit! in 
the price?) “It'would have required land which yielded three 
quarters of wheat per acre, to have produced between five and 
six, to have put the farnier in'a fair average state, and a simi- 
lar proportion with respect to other produce. But where bas 
any increase, at all approaching such a rate, taken place?’ I 
question if the average of these five years has yielded the far- 
mer an increase of above a bushel a year per acre on all! kinds 
of produce, or what is equivalent to this. How then can the 
great body of farmers be otherwise than distressed, as we know 
they are, with all this abundance? 

Plenty, or abundance, in the full sense of the term, in this 
case, or both as to the quantity produced, and the means ‘of ob- 
taining it, never can be the cause of distress or poverty; but 
plenty, or abundance, of an article, may operate so as to have 
the same effect as a real deficiency, by diminishing the means 
of obtaining what is actually supplied. And is not the abun- 
dance of the fermer’s produce, of late years, an abundance of 
this sort to the community in general ? 

We have seen the result of this abundance to the farmer him- 
self. His returns depend-on his produce multiplied into the 
actual price. The fall of a shilling per quarter in wheat, and 
a proportionate fall in other produce, occasions a loss to the 
cultivating body in Great Britain of at least a million a year, 
as I have elsewhere observed ; * and in the present depression 
of cattle (allowing for a crop somewhat above the average in 
point of quantity), this is considerably under the real amount. 
if, now, we take the new importation price, as about a fair a- 
verage price for'the British farmer, the annwal loss sustained 
by his class is above thirty millions a year. Will any sensible 
person, ‘then, affirm, that the abundance of late years is not a 
source of serious distress to this body; or, in other words, that 
it is not, to about one fourth of the population of the country, 
equivalent to a real evil ? 

But then we are told, that though’ it proves an evil to the 
farmer, it is a real good to all the other classes. This ¥ deny: 
To-certain classes, whose incomes are fixéd, or which, from cir- 
cumstances, have not been reduced, it is a benefit; but, with 
these' exceptions, to the great mass of the community, even’ out 
of thé ‘agricultural lines, it has proved a source of greater bP 
less positive disadvantage, or else of no benefit whatever. This 


* Letter to Sir John Sinclair, prefixed to the Happiness of States. 
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mass has gained only to the amount of the additional employ- 
ment which, those who have fixed annuities or salaries were).en- 
abled to.give out of the savings on the price of food ; ,butyafter 
allowing for this, it has, in one shape or another, been depriy- 
ed of employment to the amount of from twenty to twenty-five 
millions a year, which it would have obtained from the agricul- 
tural class, had the prices of this class been fair, and its, own 
prices would have risen to a more remunerating rate. 

Examine facts. Our foreign trade, instead of falling off, has 
increased. ‘The manufacturing classes in general are employed, 
though there is an universal complaint among them. of. the 
wretchedness of their prices. The building classes, are -well 
employed ; but, in most others, there is, to use their own ex- 
pression, an unusual deadness. And to what are this deprtes- 
sion of prices, and this slackness, in spite of an. increasing. fo- 
reign trade, to be attributed? Or, would the employment and 
incomes of all other classes not be infinitely improved, if the 
agricultural class could distribute additional employment among 
them to the amount of from twenty to twenty-five. millions 
a year? 

Cheapness is merely a comparative quality.. Meat, for ex- 
ample, may be really dearer, that is, more beyond. the power 
of the great mass of population to purchase at $d. than at 6d. 
per lib. Look to Ireland. With an increasing abundance. of 
food, as is shown by the increasing exportation of it, as well as 
the depression of its price, we have seen her people growing 
poorer, in fact starving. Of what advantage was it to the 
multitude in that island, that meat could be gotten at 14d. or 
2d, per lib., and bread at about one-third of the former price, 
when this very depression of price had deprived the great body 
of their employers of the power of giving employment, by 
which they could have obtained the means of purchasing it? 
_., A fall in the average prices of food, must prove an injury, 
and nota benefit, to its consumers, if it causes their prices to 
fall in a still greater ratio? And this is the natural, result of 
the third principle of circulation. I could afford you a great 
variety of instances.of this. The following statement of a mus- 
din. weaver of Long Govan, which I had from him in. my, visit 
last year to Scotland to see her King in the palace of his Scot- 
tish ancestors, will place the fact before you more impressively 
than. the returns.of the statistician. Having been driven, into 
his house by a heavy storm of rain, as | was passing on.coming 
back from Renfrew, I asked him whether he considered he was 

tter off, as some persons affirmed, from the, lowness of the 
price,.of bread? § By no means,. Sir,’ said ;he, ‘:muckle 
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waure, Gin’ the farmer’s prices were better; oors would be 
-ibetter likewise. "We've employment, it is trues: but than, what 
do we get for it?) “After working for twelve’ or fourteen hovrs 
the day, and pelting work it is, Sir, Ican only ‘make’ o Sa- 
turday night seven shillings the week for masel and family; atid 
for that very sautm work, ye see, we got twelve ‘shillings up''to 
February the last year (1821), and even than it was muckle 
lower than it had been. Noo, think o- that, Sir.”) I did think 
of it, and made my calculations from it, and they were un- 
questionably in favour of ‘a better price for the farmer. 

Abundance, then, Sir, aceording to the full sense of the term, 
in the case under discussion, I repeat, signifies not merely an 
abundant supply of an article, but also abundant means of ob- 
taining a due portion of that supply. Of what avail is the 
greatest abundance of food, of clothing, and other articles, to 
the man who.sees them in the various shops, but has no means 
of purchasing them ? 

Still, say many, who are determined not to listen to the com- 
plaints of the distressed farmer, that it is flying in the face of 
Providence, to suppose that distress can arise out of the supply 
which it has sent. But, in what respect is the farmer’s case 
different from that of any other supplier? Part of the abun- 
dance of his produce unquestionably is owing to fine weather, 
over which he has no control. And how can this alter thie 
operation of Nature’s principles, with respect to demand and 
supply, as to price? A very considerable proportion of’ all 
kinds of supply depends en causes and influences which are the 
mere results of inanimate nature, and over which the human 
will has as little control as it has over the weather. And why is 
this argument urged with respect to the supply of corn and cat- 
tle, more than with respect to the supply of catton, flax, ' wool, 
silk, tobacco, sugar, &c. In the case of the cotton- grower and 
muslin weaver, for example, the same argument, if it had any 
weight at all, would apply as strongly as in the case of the corn- 
grower'and the baker. The only difference is, that the pro- 
ducts of the latter are more necessary. But how can this alter 
the nature of distress arising out of over-supply?) When the 
‘dealer m cotton, or muslin, &c. complains of a depréssion’ ‘of 
price, arising out cf an over-supplied market, who evér ‘thinks 
of waying that'he is flying in the face of Providence; because, 
from the over-supply of cotton in its raw or worked ‘state,’ the 
prices will not remunerate him ? it eit 
«But corn, some ‘of these objectors seem to think, ‘is'an attiele 
exclusively derived from. the bounty of nature. If: this wete 
the fact, what ‘oceasion would ‘there be for the interferertee ‘af 
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man? But the truth is, that nimeteen-twentieths of corn are the 
results of man’s-skiil and labour, and therefore depend for their 
preduction on. the human will. I have: elsewhere taken the 
natural preduce of the earth in an uncultivated state to be:onl 
about the-one-thirtieth of what she can be made by human skill 
and labour to. produce.* . The natural soil and the weather are 
independent on man’s will. But compare the average state of 
an upcultiyated region with that of a district in full cultivation, 
er a. heath with enclosed fields under tillage, and who is he 
that will not admit the quantum of corn to depend as much on 
the human will as the quantum of most other articles ? 
,.. The regulation of the supply, according to the demand, is 
not the result of chance, but the work of reason. It is by 
means of this faculty, imperfect in the most intellectual, the far- 
mer endeavours to regulate the supply of the necessary article 
in which he deals. The quantum of that supply depends on 
his calculations, and on other circumstances more or less under 
his control. If he miscalculates, or if circumstances render the 
produce more copious than the demand warrants, distress will 
arise, as in the case of any other over-supply. And how will dis- 
tress not prove real distress to him, because it springs from an 
over-abundance of an article which is necessary to a certain 
amount? This distress is as completely the lash of the prin- 
ciples of nature, as the distress of any other supplier, 
» In short, Sir, this objection against the farmer, which is of 
Jate so warmly and generally urged,. will not stand the test of 
examination. It arises out of mere groundless prejudice and 
yaisconception. 
«: Dhave thus, as I conceive, fully repelled this insidious attack 
on the distressed farmer; but before I close my letter, I beg 
Jeave to make a remark or two on the continued depression in 
the,price of his produce. In. my former letters, I have gone 
fully into the causes of this depression in its origin and pro- 
ess. I have seen no reason for changing my opinions. Far 
} ee that, facts have hitherto more and more proved to me, 
that the views taken of the subject in those letters were correct. 
-¢ Fanciful theorists may still continue to dream about. cur- 
tency, the price of gold, taxation, and so forth; but no doubt 
fan exist among practical statisticians of the.immediate cause. of 
the continued depression being a constant over-supply in the 
weekly markets, qeaverioriy in the great regulating market for 
the two islands, Londen. ‘ 
~The ebief cause at present of this constant over-supply is to 
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be found in the necessities of the farmers, arising out of the long 
continued depression of price. It is by no means necessary, as 
I have:shown ina former letter, that there should be: a great 
annual. surplus of corn in the two islands; and when I consider, 
on the one hand, the diminution in the stimulus on extendi 
cultivation for the last three years, and, on the other, the = 
increase of our population, which requires the produce of at 
least three or four hundred thousand additional acres per an- 
num, or else a superior cultivation equivalent to that, I am not 
di to admit, with all the favourableness of the seasons, 
added to the large — from Ireland, that the annual sur- 
plus can be great. But a weekly surplus is perfectly sufficient 
to account for the whole, and that unquestionably exists. 

You have my opinion respecting machinery. I have endea- 
voured to show, that, by its influence, direct and indirect, it 
tends, on the whole, to create an additional demand for human 
labour, and to enrich population.* But in this special case; I 
cannot help considering that powerful engine of rapid supply, 
the thrashing machine, to be a strong accessory in this constant 
over-supply. It too effectively assists the distressed farmer in 
doing himself a mischief, by enabling him to supply the market 
too rapidly and prematurely, and keeping it in a state of con- 
stant glut in quantity, and depression in price. 

Facts, and reasoning from them, have overcome the invete- 
rate prejudices respecting taxation, and staggered the more re- 
flective of our agriculturists, and even fairly convinced some of 
the clearer headed among them. But it would seem, from the 
harangues at popular meetings, and the way in which they are 
received, that the gross delusion respecting reduction still pre- 
vails among the great mass. As neither facts nor reasonitig 
can make an impression on these peopie, all I can hope’is, that 
our legislators and rulers will have the good sense firmly to re- 
ject all such suicidal measures, so ignorantly suggested by those 
eultivators to their own injury. 

Reduction is itself the evil. Far from being the remedy for 
the distress of the farmer, which arises out of a depressed rate 
of price, .it tends to render his case worse, by depressing his 
prices still further. What has been the result of all the reduc- 
‘tions made expressly to please or benefithim? ‘They have 
served*to plunge him into deeper distress; and such must ‘be 
the of all reduction in the present state of his 1iat- 
ket. Its necessary effect is, to diminish the demand and iricrease 
the supply; and, by prompting him ‘to uncharge’ in’ his* ptices 


* Happiness of, States, B. 2, Ch.7. p- 101. 
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more ‘than the reduction in the charge upon him, it tends to 
continue, and even increase, the depression. 

kconfess, 1 am almost in despair as'to the effect of reasoning 
on people so unfortunately given up to mere prejudices. The 
adwirable corn bill of last year has so completely secured our 
home market to our home grower, when importation is not ne- 
cessary, or against excessive importation when it is, that, as I 
conjectured would be the result of this grand measure, British 
capitalists are tempted by it to speculate in British corn. It is 
understood, that several capitalists are disposed to speculate in 
this way: and they have now and then lately, it is said, attempt- 
ed a beginning; but as soon as the least appearance of a de- 
mand took place, the farmers, instead of holding back a little, 
and tempting the speculator by a fairer prospect to go on, in- 
stantly poured a fresh deluge of corn into the market from all 
quarters. Down went prices once more. The speculator was 
alarmed, and ceased to act, as he could not tell how far de- 
pression would go again. Thus he has been fairly paralyzed, in 
an attempt which would have been of infinite advantage to the 
farmer. 

While so many of our more eminent agriculturists, from mis- 
conception, continue to mislead the great body with visionary 
notions about the causes of the agricultural distress, I have no 
hope but from circumstances. Hf, instead of feeding them with 
delusive hopes as to the effect of schemes which, were they act- 
ed upon, would only tend to lower their prices still farther, 
they would endeavour to impress on their mind, that the. reak 
cause of the depression is a constantly over-supplied market; 
that this can be corrected only by shortening the supply; and 
that, to accomplish this, every one ought to hold back as much 
as passible, an alteration to the better might be effected. \ But 
I despair of their showing so much practical wisdom in a case 
where fancy and prejudice have so much sway. Circumstances, 
indeed, may achieve what reasoning cannot. . Should the pre- 
sent warlike menaces on the Continent end in aetions, the re- 
sule might improve the income of the farmers more than all the 
fine reduction schemes of wrong-headed theorists. , 

I know not that the Legislature can do more for the cultiva- 
tor. than it has done, unless it were to adopt some such .plan, as 
that recommended in your Pamphlet on ‘the Depressed State of 
Agticultures’. but which it declined to adopt ast. year. .| (By, in- 
creasing the demand, it would tend to raise. the price, And as 
a real friend to the farmer, 1 close my letter, with frankly, and 
honestly stating it as the result of all my inquiries concerning 
the, causes of his distressed condition, that.ne measure can, do 
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him good, but\that which is calculated to raise his prices ; and 
that all reduction measures will only tend, by diminishing the de- 
mand, and depressing his prices stil further, to increase. his 
distress. 

Camden Town, 21st January, 1823. S. Gray. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Proceedings of the Scottish Counties on the Subject of Agricultural 
Distress. 


-[ We have been favoured with a series of papers upon this 
important subject, which we lay before our readers without 
commentary or remark. ] 


No. 1,—Original Resolutions of the County of Caithness. 


At a General Meeting of the Freeholders, Justices of the 
Peace, and Commissioners of Supply of the County of Caith« 
ness, held at Thurso, the 19th day of September 1822, 


The Right Honourable Sir Joun Sinciair, Bart., in the 
Chair, 


The following Resolutions were unanimously adopted :~ 

1, That the Proprietors and Occupiers of Land in Great 
Britain and Ireland, are reduced to such an alarming state of 
distress, that it is indispensably necessary, for all parties; without 
regarding political differences, cordially to combine, in one unit. 
ed effort, to save such valuable interests from total destruction. 

2. That the land of the country is the real foundation of poli- 
tical strength, and the only solid basis of national prosperity ; 
and that commerce and manufactures, however important as 
sources of employment in a populous country, can only be per- 
manently useful, in so far as they are founded on, and connected 
with, Agriculture. 

$. That to whatever causes the distresses of Agriculture are 
owing, there must be some remedy, or means of alleviation; and 
that, on every principle of policy and of justice, the landed and 
farming interests ought riot to be sacrificed, for the supposed 
advantage of less essential classes of the community. 

4. That for the purpose of combining the strength of the 
landed interests, and to facilitate the success of their exertions, it 
would be highly desirable that the several counties in Scotland, 
at their next Michaelmas meetings, should appoint Committees of 
the Freeholders, and other — proprietors of land, in each 

> 2 
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county, to assemble at Edinburgh, previous to the meeting of 
the ensuing Session of Parliament, in order to concert such 
measures as may be thought most advisable for their common 
safety, in the present alarming crisis. 

& That copies of these Resolutions be transmitted to the 
Lords Lieutenants, and to the Conveners of the several coun- 
ties; also to the Members of both Houses of Parliament, resi- 
dent in Scotland, in hopes that, “ by a united effort,” in the 
manner above pointed out, the landed and farming interests 
may still be rescued from the ruin with which, otherwise, they 
must necessarily be overwhelmed. 


No. 2.—Substance of Sir John Sinclair’s Address to the Free 
holders of Caithness, at a Meeting held at Thurso on the 19th 
September, 1822. 


Art the desire of several respectable friends to agriculture, I 
have been induced to press on your attention, the necessity of 
making * one united effort” to save, if it is yet possible, the 
Landed and Farming interests of the country, from the ruin 
which now threatens them, and which, if not speedily averted, 
oe necessarily involve the nation at large in one general ca- 
amity. 

The distress which we so fatally experience, arises from the 
low rates at which all our agricultural productions, when they 
are disposed of (which cannot always be accomplished), fetch at 
the present moment; and the misfortune is, that these rates are 
more likely still to diminish than to increase. The inevitable 
consequences are, that the farmer will give up raising articles 
for which he does not receive a return adequate to his labour; 
and that we shall soon be reduced to a precarious and disgrace- 
ful dependence on foreign countries for food, with a great risk 
of frequent famine. 

The important subject before us may be considered, with a 
view either to the mass of property at stake, or to the number 
of persons who depend on agriculture for their means of subsist- 
ence. 

A’s to the first point, it is singnlar that, in a.country where 
the’ rights of property are so much respected, that if, one man 
robs another of a few shillings on the highway, he is subjected 
toa capital punishment; yet in that very country, property |in 
land; calculated to have been worth, previous to the late depre- 
ciatidn, above Gne thousand millions Sterling,-shall run the, risk 
of being reduced to one half, and in many cases to one-third, of 
its:formet: value, without any effectual means being, taken. to 
prevent so fatal @ catastrophe. . . 
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As'to the number of persons whose means of subsistence is in 
hazard, if no effectual steps are taken for their relief, by the 
latest statement that has been presented to Parliament, the num- 
ber of farmers ‘ in Great Britain alone,’ exclusive of Ireland, 
amounted to 589,374, of which 474,596 occupied land exceed- 
ing 50/. per annum of rent, and consequently were subjected ta 
the tax on property. This immense body, comprehending the 
most useful and the most valuable subjects in the empire, a cal- 
lous philosopher would doom, without the least hesitation, to 
utter ruin, in compliance with some favourite dogma, which he 
dignifies with the name of ‘ a Principle of Political Economy.’ 
Yet these 589,374 farmers, with their families, and the servants, 
labourers, and tradesmen and their families, dependent upon 
them, cannot, on an average, be estimated at less than ‘ fen for 
each farmer,’ and consequently, must amount in all to about 
siz millions of souls. Can so large a portion of the nation be 
reduced to a state of misery, without danger to the whole com- 
munity ? 

Deplorable as our situation has become, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that there does not exist some mode, by which the evils we 
complain of might not either be entirely removed, or at least 
greatly mitigated, provided that the attention of his Majesty’s 
Government, and of both Houses of Parliament, were cordiall 
and incessantly directed to discover the means of relief. But 
for that purpose, it is essential that the Landed Interest shall 
forget all their political differences, and unite for their common 
safety and existence. As a foundation of such a union, I beg 
to submit the following resolutions to the consideration of this 
meeting. 


No, 3.—On the Proceedings of the Scotch Counties. 


The plan adopted by the Scotch counties, to obtain relief 
for the distresses of agriculture, seems to be as likely to’be suc- 
cessful, as any that has hitherto been thought of. Instead» of 
each county acting for itself, and suggesting measures, perhaps 
totally differing from those which others had recommended 
Committees from each county were appointed, to meet at/Edin- 
burgh, to concert an uniform plan of proceeding, as the founda 
tion of a combined effort for the relief of agriculture. ; 

The Committees appointed on this occasion, from 1$:counties, 
were first ‘assembled at Edinburgh on the 16th of’ December; 
and nominated a Sub-committee, to’ prepare a Report, which 
was printed and circulated for consideration, : and whichy «after 
some discussion, was unanimously adopted’ ata: subsequént 
meeting of the General Committee, held at the Waterlee Hotel, 
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on the 23d of December. The proceedings were then printed, 
and transmitted to all the counties of Scotland, for their con- 
currence. 

It is surprising how well the business went on, considering 
that a number of the members of the General Committee had 
never seen each other before (some of them had come on pur- 
pose from the country to attend the mecting at Edinburgh), and 
some of them had rather restricted authority from their consti- 
tuents. But, on the whole, every thing proceeded in a most 
satisfactory matner, and the greatest disposition appeared to 
avoid any thing that could irritate, in particular any political 
allusions, and to promote, by every possible means, the great 
purpose for which they had been assembled,—the relief of agri- 
culture. 

The first great object to be attempted was, to fix on some 
measures which the General Committee could unanimously re- 
commend to their constituents. And for that purpose, the 
Members of the Sub-committee, in preparing their Report, 
sacrificed any shades of difference in opinion, with a view of 
concurring in one general plan. 

The next point was, to suggest such measures as might like- 
wise be acceptable to the Agricultural classes in England and in 
Ireland, that the whole might combine in one general effort. 
And this object will probably be attained, if the English and 
Irish agricultuticts will restrict their views to measures purely 
agriculitral, and likely to be obtained. 

On the whole, there is every reason to hope, 1. that if the 
Resolutions recommended by the Scotch counties are supported 
with union and with energy by the Agricultural interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland, no doubt can be entertained of their 
success; and, 2. that if such an event takes place, some most 
essential objects will be obtained, which will not only save ‘ the 
wrecks of agriculture,’ but will also lay a solid foundation for 
its future prosperity. 
edinburgh, January, 1828. 


No, 4.—Proceedings of a Meeting of the General Commitice 
. appointed by various Counties in Scotland, ( Argyle, Banff, 
Caithness, Cromarty, Dumbarton, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, La- 
nark, Mid-Lothian, Renfrew, Sutherland and Wigton), to 
meet at Edinburgh, for the purpose of considering the Agricul- 
tural Distresses of the Country, and the Means of relieving 
them, Held at the Waterloo Hotel, on Monday the 23d. day of 
December, 1822. 


e Right Honourable Sir Joun SrncL arr, Bart. in the Chair. 


- 
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The Chairman laid before the Meeting a Report, drawn up 
by a Sub-committee, appointed by a former General Meeting 
on the 16th December, which consisted of the following Mem~ 
bers. 


1. The Earl of Rosenerry, 

2. 'Fhe Lord Bexuaven, 

3. Sir Henry Srevart, Bart. of Allanton, 

‘4 Joun Vans Acnrew, Esq. of Sheuchan, 

5. Giipert Laine Meason, Esq. of Lindertis, 

6. Grorce Roserrson Scott, Esq. of Benholm, and ' 

7. Sir Joun Sinciair, the Chairman. + 
After some discussion, the following Report was wnanimously 

approved of. ty 

REPORT. : 


The Sub-committee beg leave to express the opinions they 
have formed, on the important subject referred to them, in the 
following order. 

I. That one great cause of the present agricultural distress 
arises from the rapid alteration that took place in the ‘currency, 
in consequence of the act 59. Geo. III]. cap. 49., which has in- 
creased the real value of all money payments, rendered the 
prices of all the productions of the soil disproportionally low, 
and Occasioned a want of a sufficient circulating medium in the 
country; thereby augmenting, to a great degree, the heavy 
pressure of taxation, and of other burdens affecting those classés 
who are now suffering; and hence, that many persons whe have 
entered into money engagements, are involved in obligations 
which they cannot fulfil, without ruin to themselves and their 
families. a 

II. That if the provision of the said act (59. Geo. TIT. ¢. to 
by which § all the restrictions on payments in cash, shill fital- 
ly cease.and determine on the ist of May 1823,’ be carried 
into effect, it is likely greatly to aggravate the severe distress 
now existing; and that Parliament, therefore, should be peti- 
tioned to direct their earliest attention to that enactment. 

III, That the hardships and disadvantages resulting from the 
sudden alteration in the currency before mentioned, appear ‘to 
the Committee to have been considerably increased, by thé*ton- 
current operation of the Coinage act (56."Geo, HT. cap: &8.), 
by which, in consequence of the regulations for the'silver ébin- 
age, gold is made the sole legal tender for payments, extept to 
the amount of forty shillings. a 

IV. That a remission of taxation, as far as is comsistént' with 
the public safety and interests, and with the presefVation oF the 
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national faith ; and (where practicable) the substitution of taxes 
which would press more equally upon the whole community, in 
the room of some which are severely felt by those whose in- 
comes (now greatly reduced) are derived from land, would, be 
a great source of relief. 

V. That it would be very desirable to have country, banks 
established in England and Ireland, on principles similar ta 
those adopted in Scotland, which, by augmenting the circula- 
tion, and placing it on a footing of security, would confer an 
essential benefit upon every part of the United kingdom, whose 
interests are now so closely combined, 

VI. That although the Committee do not venture to. recom- 
mend, in the present situation of the country, that any fresh 

rovisions should be introduced into the Cote lain as now estar 
plished, they are of opinion, that the permission to warehouse 
foreign grain in this kingdom, has an effect very prejudicial to 
the wholesome and intended operation of those laws. 

VII. That by improvements in the distillery laws, an ade-~ 
quate reduction of the duty on spirits, and more freedom to the 
trade, a much larger consumption of grain would take place 
than at present,—the revenue would be increased,—a better 
quality of spirits made,—and the fraudulent practices which 
now accompany distillation, with their demoralizing effects, 
would be prevented or diminished ; and that, by adopting also 
a better system for the manufacture and sale of beer, the con- 
sumption of that article, and consequently of barley, would be 
greatly increased, 


The Meeting then resolved, That a copy of the proceedings 
of this day be transmitted to the Convener of every county in 
Scotland, with a request, that he shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity in his power of calling a county meeting to take the 
same ifito its immediate consideration, 

On the motion of Lord Succoth, seconded by the Honour- 
able Liteutenant- General Duff, the thanks of the Meeting were 
voted to the Sub-committee, for having conducted the business 
referred to them with so much zeal, prudence and ability. 

Upon the thanks being yoted to the Chairman, he expressed 
his great satisfaction that the bysiness had been brought to- so 
happy 2 conclusion, and his full conyiction, if the proctedi 
of that day were acted upon eviergetically by the ¢ounties ‘of 
Scotland, that consequences highly useful to the country: at 
large might be confidently relied on. He particularly alluded 
to. the, plan of making silver, jointly. with gold, .a. legal. tender, 
by means of which alone, owing to the low price of silver 
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(4s: 11d. per ounce), compared to its mint’ price (58. 6d.’ per 
ounce), an addition would be made at the rate of nearly 12 
cent. tothe prices of all agricultural productions; and another 
most important object, an increase of circulation, would likewise 
be obtained ; for the issuers of paper money''would be’ ‘enabled 
to maintain in cireulation a larger amount, when, -instead of 
being compelled to pay exclusively in gold at 84.273: 103d: per 
ounce, they could, in their option, pay in silver at the ‘rate of 
5s. 6d. per ounce. He added, that either silver alone, or joint* 
ly with gold, had been a legal tender in this country from: the 
most ancient periods of its history, till the Bank-restr'ction and 
the Coinage act of 1816, when, for the first time, gold was 
made exclusively, except for payments under forty shillings, ‘the 
standard of yalue, 
Joun Siyciarr, Chairman: 


¥,* An improvement of the currency being the principal mea- 
sure recommended by the General Committee, the pro- 
priety of that measure was enforced in the following 
Paper, 


No, 5.—-On the Propriety of making Silver, jointly with Gold, a 
Legal Tender. 


By tHe Ricut Hon, Sir Joun Sincrair, Barr, 
* Gold is not the money of the world, or measure of commerce, or fit to be so.” } 


Aut that can be attempted at this time is, to give a general 
view of this most important question, For that purpose it is 
proposed to consider, 1. What was formerly the standard’ of 
value in this country;—2. What are the arguments in favour 
of gold ;—3. What are the objections to that metal ;—4. What 
are the arguments in favour of silver ;—5. Whether silver might 
not be made, jointly with gold, a legal tender ;—and, 6. What 
advantages the agriculturists would obtain, were that measure 
adopted. 

Account of the legal tenders established in England.—Silyer 
coins were; till nearly two centuries after the Conquest,:the only 
money of British manufacture. A few gold pieces were coined 
by Henry. 1II.; but Edward ILL. was the first of our kings who} 
issued them to.any amount. Gold was then made:a legabtens 

— Vu sek 

+ Locke's further Considerations concerning Raising the Value ‘of’ 

Money, pp. 75,76...» ; 10 anes Y 
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der, at the mint rate, jointly with silver, at the rate of value 
which the sovereigns successively set upon them, till the 15th 
Charles L1., when they were permitted to take their value ac- 
cording to the relative value of gold and silver in the market. 
This continued to be the case, till, by a proclamation 3. Geo. 1. 
an. 1717;:the rate or value of a guinea invcurrency was’ tnfor- 
tunately fixed at 21s., whereas, in the opinion of Sir Isase 
Newton, it ought to have been 4d. or even 6d. less; and. thus, 
by giving a fatal preponderance to gold, we have got involved 
in our present difficulties, it being much more difficult to keep 
up a currency in gold than in silver. By the i4th Geo. LIL, 
§ silver coins’ were enacted to be a legal tender for sums not ex~ 
ceeding 25/., (to which sum it was restricted, owing to the de- 
ficient state of the silver currency at that time); but, by the 
law as it then stood, selver coin was a legal tender to any amount, 
at the rate of 5s. 2d. per ounce, and, by implication, bullion. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that originally silver was 
the sole legal tender, and, jointly with gold, continued to be so 
until the Bank restriction in 1797. _ When, however, it was re- 
solved to return to a coin currency, then, by a recent act (56. 
George III. c. 68.), passed only in the year 1816, for the first 
trme in the history of our coinage, gold was made the.sole stan 
dard of value, and the only legal tender for discharging debt. 

Arguments in favour of gold.—The first argument in favour 
of gold is, that it is more conformable to:the increased situence 
of the country. We are told, that, in the early and less wealthy 
stages of society, copper coins alone are known; that by deyztees 
silver is introduced; and as mercantile transactions become 
more frequent and important, silver coins of a greater size and 
value are used ; that gold then takes its place. * 

The answer to this, however, is obvious. As, in the most re- 
fined state of commerce, even gold itself is found inconvenient 
for large payments, a substitute is provided by means of bills 
and paper circulation, and then it becomes as easy to make a 
payment, or to discharge a debt to any amount, whether; no- 
minally, it is in silver or in gold, through the medium of paper, 

The second argument in favour of gold is, an idea of its su- 
perior steadiness. But, whatever might formerly have been the 
case, that is completely disproved by a return from the Bunkof 
England, from which it appears, that during the existent? of 
the late war, silver was much less subject to variation than gold, 

Objections to gold as the standard.—These seem to me tobe 
entitled to much consideration. 


* Lord Liverpool on Coins. : 
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1. Gold being a scarce article, it is more difficult to procure 
it in sufficient quantities for the purposes of general circulation, 
or to retain it, if other countries have resolved to procure it. 

2. Gold being a softer material, it is more expensive to keep 
it up at its due weight as coin. 

3. It is‘attended with much trouble and inconvenience to -be 
constantly weighing gold coins, to ascertain whether they ought 
to pass; and, 

4. It is justly remarked by a most judicious author, * That if 
gold is made the standard, and its price is lowered, the prices of 
all commodities will fall proportionadly ;’ the very calamity now 
complained of. 

Arguments in favour of silver.—The arguments in favour of 
silver, as being either the sole proper standard of value, or en 
titled to be so, jointly with gold, seem to me to be unanswere 
able. 

1. It is evident that gold may be dispensed with, more espe- 
cially since the invention of paper money; but selver cannoty 
being essential for the smaller, consequently the more numerous 
payments. 

2. Silver, also, cannot be so easily or so profitably melted 
down, and consequently is more likely to be kept in circulation, 
unless an undue preponderance is given to gold. 

3. It is evident that silver, being a bulkier article, cannot be 
exported but at a greater risk and heavier charges ; consequently 
it is more likely to be retained at home. 

4, All our accounts are kept in pounds or shillings, or in re- 
ference to silver. Gold may be used for particular payments, 
as fees, where ready money is required ; but silver is: the money 
of account. 

5. Silver is not so apt to be hoarded as gold, in which sub- 
stance a large value may be kept in a small compass. Silver, 
therefore, is more to be depended on as a permanent medium of 
circulation ; whereas the diminution of gold as a currency has 
been lamented as a great public evil, in a speech from the 
Throne to Parliament. 

6. Silver, also, is the general tender or standard of value in 
almost all other commercial countries; and it is not for the ad- 
yantage of any country to be an exception to a general rule.- 

» On these grounds it is, that silyer ever has, and, in the judg- 
ment of the ablest men, ever will hold the prerogative of bein 

the general standard in commercial countries, gold ‘being ale 
ways valued by silver, but not silver by gold. *) Why then 





* Locke, Anderson on Commerce; vol: iii, p. 74. Montesquieu, 
Sir William Petty, James in his Inquiry, pp. 2, 38, 39, and 111, are 
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should Great Britain be an exception? Or why should we 
overturn a system that had existed for many centuries, more 
especially as, by that change, we have added a caah to the 
— arising from the re-establishment of a metallic cur- 
rency { 

On silver being made, jointly with gold, a legal tender.—There 
are certainly objections to this plan, and it will require great 
judgment to fix on the proportions between the two metals. If 

old is rated higher at our mint, in proportion to silver, than it 
is in other countries, gold will necessarily be brought in here in 
greater plenty, and our silver will be exported. + This united 
standard was revived by an act that passed in the year 1798, 
(38. Geo. III. c. 59.); and the late Lord Liverpool declared, 
§ That during the whole time that the two metals were jointly 
recognised as legal tenders, no objection was made to it.’ t 
How, in opposition to such authority, and the uniform prac- 
tice of many centuries, a new system should have been adopted, 
is to me unaccountable. 

On the advantages that the agriculturist would derive from a 
revival of the old system.—This is easily explained. The pre- 
sent price of silver is 4s. 1ld. The mint price is 5s. 6d. 
Hence, if the silver mint were opened to the public, it would 
save 7d. in every 4s, 1ld., and probably more, as the price of 
silver is likely to fall, when the large importations of that metal 
arrive from the East Indies. Making silver a joint standard 
would facilitate payments, and would reduce the pressure of all 
debts and taxes nearly 12 per cent. The additions to the cur- 
rency, under the new system, would likewise improve the price 
of commodities, perhaps 5 per cent. more, 

Nor is this all. If we are to have a metallic currency, we 
ate likely to have it in larger quantities with two metals as a 
standard, than with one. If, from any circumstance, there is a 
great demand for gold in foreign countries, it is probable that 
silver would be cheap, and we may obtain it more easily, It 
then becomes immaterial to us which coin is the most acceptable 
in éther markets. With prudent management, we shall always 
be able to obtain as much of the one metal, or of the other, as 


all in favour of silyer. Lord Lauderdale’s speech and proposed ad- 
dress in the House of Lords, an. 1816 ;—Mr Alexander Baring’s 
speeches in the House of Commons, on the 19th March, and 9th of 
April'1821 ; also Mr Matthias Atwood’s speech on that occasion, 
throw much light on this most important subject. 

+ Harris on Coins, Part 2. pp. 59, 60, 61, and 62. 

} Lord Liverpool on Coins, p. 129. 
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may be necessary for the purposes of circulation; nor are we 
likely to want an adequate supply of paper circulation, conver- 
tible into silver, at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ounce, and the price 
may be raised if necessary. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the late Show of Fat Stock for the Highland Society's 
Premiums, with Hints for extending the Plan by the Addition 
of other Kinds of Stock. 


Sir, 

ALLow me to suggest, through the medium of your use- 
ful Publication, a few sicdmasione which have occurred to me, 
in consequence of the late Cattle Show, or Competition of Fat 
Stock at Edinburgh. 

I was very much gratified with the appearance of the Stock, 
and the manner in which the exhibition was got up; and I 
think, that, useful as their exertions in many departments are, 
the Directors of the Highland Society have not lately embark- 
ed in any undertaking more likely to give satisfaction to them 
in the discharge of their duty, or to be attended with advan- 
tages more useful to the public. It is to such a liberal and pa- 
triotic body as the Highland Society, whose final judgments 
can have no personal objects to gratify, and no individual pre- 
judices to contend with,—who combine in their own ranks a 
great mixture of character differing in their ideas, sometimes 
not very accommodating in their views, and always, from these 
causes, having their determinations restricted in rapidity, and 
limited in extent,—it is to such a body (so constituted as not 
very easily to be led astray by the fashion of the day, to give an 
overstrained exertion at one period, to the almost. ineyitable re- 
laxation of that effort, when the novelty has abated) that. we 
have best reason to look for those sober, stayed, and well-exa- 
mined regulations for the advancement of the public good, 
which afford the aid at the moment, and in the place required, 
and which sustain and animate the exertions of individuals, onl 
in the proportion, and to the degree, which circumstarices call 
for. Even the highest examples of individual exertion for, the 
improvement of the country, and to the glory of Britain, w 
have had instances of such, undreamt of in other countries, an 
affording sights for a foreigner to see,—even these, however, 
cannot be so entirely free from all,imputation (however unde- 
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served), of being ascribable to motives less pure, or of being oc» 
easionally mixed up with objects not ‘exclusively confined to 
that branch of the public interest which they profess to ad- 
vance. 

A public body, therefore, composed as the Highland Society 
is, has an undoubted advantage in this respect; and therefore 
its usefulness is proportionably increased. Accordingly, the 

enius' of the Society seems to be of that plain and orderly 
Kind which is always ready to adapt its efforts to the call of the 
times, without plunging very deeply into theory and specula- 
tion; and by feeling its way on its advance to new measures, to 
suit the assistance supplied, without ostentation or parade, to 
the demand that is made for it by the country. If I am right- 
ly informed as to the origin of this exhibition of Fat Stock, it 
grew out of the conviction of the Directors of the Society, upon 
the representation of many practical farmers of eminence, that 
such an institution was required; and that that which now has 
been enjoyed for a long time by the sister kingdoms, should not 
be withheld from Scotland, especially at a time when the small- 
ést advantage to that meritorious class of men has become of 
increased importance. 

Accordingly, having determined to make a first experiment 
at Christmas 1822, the Society set about its execution with 
alacrity, taking for its models, in as far as circumstances 
permitted, the regulations and plans followed at Smithfield, 
andthe Farming Society of Ireland. The area of Queens- 
berry House was selected as the place of competition; and 
very convenient arrangements were made for separating ‘the 
stock, so as to preserve the great proportion of the interior of 
the square for the accommodation of the public. The cattle 
were viewed, and judged of by practical farmers assembled 
(many of them from a great distance) on purpose; the different 
lots subjected to their investigation were marked by numbers, 
and not by names; and every attention possible was paid, to re- 
lieve the Judges from any chance, even of the insinuation of 
giving a preference on any grounds but those referred to them 
under the instructions of the Society. Nothing could be fairer 
than the arrangements which were thus made for determining 
the very spirited competition which took place. 

The result seems to have answered to the full the expecta- 
tions which were formed of it. If the number of competitors 
was fewerthan may be expected from a further knowledge’ of 
the' nature of the show, this is well compensated by the quality 
of the stock which was exhibited ; and if, as I think, it was im- 
possible, either from the animals in competition, or from the 
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extra stock, to select one individual as exceptionable, the pur- 
poses of the Society must be well answered by this voluntary 
limitation on the part of the public, and by this display of ‘a 
feeling not discreditable to the country, thet where acknow- 
Jedged merit was sure of being in the field, they would not be 
hasty: in producing specimens to which any exception could be 
taken. 

The success of the experiment this year shows, that the So- 
ciety has not erred in its judgment of what was right to be 
done; and I observe with satisfaction, that the scale of exhibi- 
tion is increased for next year by the addition of premiums for 
Sheep and Pigs. Ihave no doubt the Directors bave acted 
wisely in the arrangements they have made, and probably have 
good reasons for not extending the show even more than they 
have done. But I should have been glad, if it had suited their 
views, to have seen a premium added for Fat HAvifers; and 
there is one department in which the market of Edinburgh is 
wofally deficient, which might have come under their notice, 
viz. to improve the quality of the veal, upon the management of 
which, in that neighbourhood, the people may be said to know 
nothing. After all, however, this is a subject which ought to 
be taken up by the townsmen, or by the magistrates, rather 
than by the Highland Society, whose exertions are more di- 
rected to the country in general; though I do not see that it 
would be at all unbecoming in those respectable bodies to unite 
in encouraging an improvement so essential to the city. 

--d was going to have suggested the addition of some Wedders 
to the show; but I find, from the copy of the premiums for 
next year, which has just come into my hands, that my wish- 
es have been anticipated, and that no fewer than four different 
kinds of sheep are to be competed for, This is surely variety 
enough. No man that is fond of mutton would wish the black- 
faced sheep to be excluded. The Southdowns, though next in 
quality to them, Iam afraid, will afford little competition ; as 
that valuable breed is but little known in this country, and in 
the hands only of afew. Of Cheviots and Leicesters there will 
probably be a tolerable show. I have a word or two to say in 
favour of the old race of native sheep (at present in a fair wa 

of becoming extinct), the improvement of which the Highland 
Seciety would do well to encourage, by inviting them to. their 
show, as well es by offering a premium for them in another 
form, viz. an attention to the improvement of their wool. My 
notice was originally attracted to this subject by a gentleman 
from Shetland ; and, if you do not think that I have, already 
writtea enough, I would willingly occupy your attention:a little 
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‘wpen itirT-shalbstate what: have to say, however,’ ini the woi'ds 
‘in: which, I recetved them, as Iam sure I could: pot othbewise 
give them ‘to'you so well. is ‘ie ‘| Jityvablila dowte 
‘ It is well known, that a race of sheep, small and. fine wool- 
$ led,, still exists as adistinct variety, in several parts of Scotland, 
in, Wales, but particularly in the Shetland Isles ;:that‘no aitén- 
tion has hitherto been paid to the improvementof these sheép, 
but that, on the contrary, ‘as appears front the publications of 
the British Wool Society, and more recently from the Survey 
of Orkney and Shetland by Mr John, Shirreff, that they’are 
-subjected. to. the greatest anes and the worst — 
ment in every respect. Their continuing to subsist, under 
such treatment; would seem to prove that they are naturally 
very hardy, and therefore might. be found not unsuited, in an 
improved:state, to the mountainous districts of Scotland. At 
any rate, the writer would beg leave to suggest the expedienc 
of making some experiments to improve this ancient fine wool- 
led race, before they are allowed to become extinct, or to‘be 
supplanted by. foreign breeds, perhaps less adapted to the 
climate and pastures of our Highlands and Islands. The dis- 
tress which is understood to prevail in these parts at present, 
owing to the low prices of cattle and of kelp, makes it highly 
desirable to find out some othet kind of produce which might 
make a better return; and fine wool would certainly form an 
article of this description. 
* The objections to this race are, that the carcass is light, 
and the wool, though fine, small in quantity, and not-of stich 
a staple as. to answer for many of our fine woollen fabrics. But 
those who know what extraordinary improvements have been 
made upon both cattle and sheep in other parts of Britain,-b 
skilful breeding and judicious management, will not think 
these objections insuperable in the present case. Their wild- 
ness too, is nothing but what is to be expected’in the 
are now treated ; and would speedily disappear before a better 
system.” 
So much for these little animals, which have almost led me 
off from the subject on which I began. 
do not see any reason why, if their funds are sufficient for 
it, the Highland Society should limit this exhibition toa show 
vof fat stock. If a perbent animal in the end is preduced; the 
feeder, in all probability, has less than half the merit; and-in 
an enlarged-\viéw, if the Institution goes on, it might be well, 
pérliaps, to-transfer‘for a time to the metropolis, or some other 
entral point, some of those premiums which the Society spreads 
ever the country in various districts for bulls, cows, and heifers. 
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Phis-might form # competition of very great interest, and af- 
ford an ee of judging of the comparative suecess with 
which different parts of the country have availed: themselves of 
the Society’s instructions and rewardss, rr (4 Hone i 

» Under this head, specimens of breeding flocks ete 
aaa i rar ap regres sdell bédusdente fe 

_ o ate show 

that purpose, if they were added to it. ' eth bert: 4, 

A show of horses at Edinburgh would enemas ‘well’; 
though, for some time perhaps, the oe ae ant 
good by promoting the improvement of important 
of rural ee in a variety of districts. On this subject, I 
must a little on your time, as it seems yet to be very 
im y understood in the country. 

At all times, but more particularly at the present moment, 
when it is.so much the object of the farmer to economize the 
expense of the productions of the soil, great advantage might 
possibly be effected, by turning the general attention, in many 
districts, to obtain a race of much stronger, and more:active 
horses, than are generally to be met with. The difference of 
the work done by an efficient horse, in comparison with that of a 
weak one, is immense; and, by bringing the improvement to 
some degree of perfection, probably out of five pair of ordinary 
horses, one pair might be saved. Yet it is in the farthest 
forward districts that we find this advantage systematically at- 
tended to; and the number of young horses bred upon small 
farms, for the purposes of draught, which turn out to be mid- 
dling, unprofitabie, a: d sometimes almost useless, is very great. 

ere is; however, one distriet of Scotland, Lanarkshire, in 
which, with the assistance of the neighbouring county of Ayr, 
a great number of probably the best. species of draught horse 
for very heavy work are annually reared. The merits of the 
true. Clydesdale horse are universally admitted. 

For many parts of the country, however, it is not necessary 
to have quite so heavy a horse; and the circumstance of great- 
er. activity united to sufficient strength, comes to be. the ob- 
ject for the most economical use of horse labour in such situ- 
ations. The advantage of a quick-stepping, long-paeed horse, 
provided he has sufficient strength, over a sluggish horse a 
great deal heavier, is perfectly acknowledged by every plough- 
man who. knows his own department of the work. 

. These being the objects to be gained, the farmer. should .se- 
dect the kind aceording to the nature of his soil, For very 
strong heavy land, he cannot take # better model than the 
Aagietieiehense-spoopartioned sf comnes:it iano eotaengie 
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of. hisground... For lighter soils, a nimbler and more active race 
should be procured. rf ni 

Probably, the: best horse of this description. is. the ..Cleveland 

anyoriginal breed of the country, neither blood nor black s 
that is, adistinct race from the English blood horse,.and equal- 
ly. distinet- from the black or cart breed of the country... It was 

‘basis of the breed of the old London coach. horse, when 
heavier cattle were used for these conveyances; and after the 
fashion came to adopt a lighter horse for. carriages, this valu- 
able bréed was allowed almost to become extinct, till their. ex 
‘cellence for agricultural purposes was noticed by some precie 
‘calyfarmers in the north of England, who, for several years 
‘back; have been exerting themselves to revive the breed, No- 
thing is bred from them but what turns out of advantage. If 
.too hght for farming purposes, they make admirable coach and 
chariot horses ; and when crossed with blood, produce valuable 
sand high-priced hunters or road horses. The practice of 
farmers who have had the good fortune to fall in with the ge- 
nuine breed of these animals, is to keep the mares for the work- 
ing of their farms, and to sell off the young colts for. breeding 
‘purposes, or (according as they are fit for the work) for town 
carriages, or coaches on the road. 

It is very remarkable that, in Scotland, where there is now 
a very great demand for this kind of powerful and active horse, 
the country should not have been able hitherto to produce al- 
most any for its own use. ‘The mail-coaches, stage-coaches, 
-and public conveyances of every kind, are horsed, from York-, 
-shire, Northumberland, or Ireland, with very few exceptions 
.of “Scotch-bred liorses. The contractors complain of the difli- 
.culty of procuring horses without going out of the country for 
them ; and there seems to be no good reason, if the.system was 
‘properly introduced, why the country itself should not produce 
animals of sufficient power and activity to supply the demand 
which these establishments occasion. It is with great pleasure 
I see, the attention of the Directors of the Highland, Society 
turned to this point; though I could have wished that the dis- 
tricts for experiment had been more numerous. ' 

A very useful addition to the show in the event of its being 
adopted on a larger scale, would be that of new agricultural 
implements, and specimens of seeds of every kind. This last, 
if the present times, (when heightening the value of the article 
without 4 corresponding increase in the cost of production, is 
thé only advantage in our power over our more fortunate Con= 
tinental rivals), seems a subject very well worthy. of serious con- 
sideration. It is more particularly an object of encouragement 
now, as the effect of the present difficulties to the farming in- 
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terest, is to relax their efforts in high cultivation, and by infe- 
rior productions to increase the evil upon themselves. 

T do not know whether the Directors of the Highland Society 
will thank me for the freedom with which I have handled the sub» 
jects of their premiums. You, Sir, will not allow any thing to ap- 
pear in your pages which can in any way be considered disrespect- 
ful 'to a body of meritorious individuals, acting gratuitously, and 
devoting a certain portion of their time towards promoting, to 
the best of their power, the objects of an Institution, which 
stands already upon very high ground, and seems to be every 
day increasing in importance. Before concluding, and adveit- 
ing to the subject on which I originally addressed you, I beg 
leave to notice a short critique upon the Highland eae 
show, signed * A Highlander,’ and inserted in one of the 
Numbers of the Scotsman. In that very hasty view of these 
proceedings, in which scarcely any notice is taken of the ob- 
jects of the Exhibition, much invective is intended to be con- 
veyed against the Committee of Management for enforcing the 
payment of a shilling for admission within the show yard; and 
@ very exaggerated statement is given of the numbers admitted, 
and the probable retyrns from this collection. With an inat- 
tention to politeness unusual in the Highlander of old, he asks 
if any person can believe the statement, that this arrangement 
was made to exclude the rabble. I should conceive that it was 
the only effectual way of doing so, and of preventing the show- 
yard from being filled with idle boys,—so thought the managers 
of Lord Somerville’s show in London,—and I do not suppose 
that those, in general, who viewed the show, were likely to 
grudge so small a sum, collected (as I understand) with the 
view of making the assemblage more respectable, and of add- 
ing to the arrangements which were necessary for the judgesy 
such additional accommodations as might conduce to the sa y 
and convenience of the spectators, and which could not, wi 
propriety, have been defrayed from the funds of the Society. 
If this expense had been taken from the stm appropriated by 
the Society for the show, it must have redueed the premiums to 
a very small amount. * 


SASSENACH. 


‘* In point of fact, we have access to know, that the amount of the 
collection exceeded, by a very small sum, the extra experises which 
were incurred in printing, advertising, and in making the necessary 
atrangements for the accommodation of the public, the last of which, 
at\all events, might have been dispensed with, if the object had been 
limited to the mere judging of the show.—Ep1r. 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Of the Measures caleulated to Mitigate or Relieve the present 
mit Agricultural Distress. 


[From an ‘“ Essay on the Depressed State of Agriculture. By James Cur¢nory.’'} 


© Tw treating of the causes of this distress in the last Section, 
we have necessarily, in some measure, anticipated the Reme- 
dies that would mitigate or remove it, a knowledge of the cause 
naturally suggesting the proper remedy, that is to say, to re- 
move or counteract that cause. 

- © The immediate grievance, as we have already observed, is 
the relatively low price of all sorts of land-produce. It is low, 
as compared with the cost of production. The remedies ap- 
plicable to the case, therefore, must be such as will either raise 
this price, or lessen this cost, or operate in both directions. 

‘* Some of these remedies may be applied by the Legislature, 
and others by individual efforts, and the natural course of e- 
vents. I shall begin with the former class. 


I. Legislative Remedies. 


“1, Of these, the first that has been recommended is to im- 
pose further restrictions on the importation of foreign corn. 

‘¢ Omnipotent as Parliament is said to be, there are certainly 
raany things that it. cannot do; and it would prevent a good 
deal of useless trouble, and much clamour and discontent, if 
we were taught to distinguish between the possible and impos- 
sible;.and, when we have once found what is possible, to dis- 
tinguish a second time, between what is just and expedient, and 
what is neither. 

_ Whether we ask that prices shall be raised, which is the 
most obvious and nattral petition, or that the “cost of produc- 
tion shall be lessened, we really do think that the power of 
Parliament is far from being so great as is commonly imagined. 
Neither can be done at once by the jiat of an act of Parlia- 
ment. Yet our first demand is always fora new act—a hew 

jorn-law—and our merchants and manufacturers never fail to 
take the same a in similar circumstances; indeed we’ have 
learned by their example. 

_ “Now, there certainly never was a time when this resource 
was less promising than at present. Undera complete méno- 
poly of the home market for more than three years, our prices 
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have continued to fall, till they are now nearly on a level with 
those of the Continent, on an average of years; and yet we 
seek to raise them by new restrictions on the import of foreign 
grain, as if it were still flowing in upon us from all quarters. 
If Parliament had been asked to send Government into the 
market to buy up.a million of quarters of wheat, or to repeal 
Mr Peel’s Bill of 1819, and continue the Bank Restriction 
Act for six or eight years longer, or to take off 10 millions of 
taxes, the petitioners, whether right or wrong, would have 
acted with some degree of consistency; but how a duty on 
foreign corn could afford such a remedy as the case requiresa 
remedy’ that will operate speedily, as well as effeetually,—is to 
me quite inconceivable. , 

‘Jt was no wonder, then, that Parliament, which could not 
but know that the remedy sought for was totally inapplicable to 
the case, should be slow in interfering, though many of its 
members must have been fully aware that the situation of agri- 
culturists was one of difficulty—indeed of real distress, two or 
three years ago. But the means of relief were not so obvious 
—at least such means as there was any chance of prevailing up- 
on Parliament to adopt; and it seems to have been hoped, 
that time would bring a cure of its own accord, without any 
interference at all. 

“ But it has not done so; nor at present is there any appear- 
ance of its being about to do so. Parliament has therefore in- 
terfered at last, though with what effect cannot yet be ascer- 
tained. ; 

‘¢ By the resolutions adopted by the House of Commons, on 
the motion of the Marquis of L.ctidontierty, upon which’a 
bill has been framed, which is now in its progress, * the rate at 
which foreign wheat is to be admitted in future will be 70s. the 
quarter, instead of 80s., as at present; but when the price is 
below 80s., it is to be subject to a duty of 12s., and 5s. addi- 
tional for the first three months; when at or above 80s., toa 
duty of 5s., with the same 5s. additional for the first three 
months; and when at or above 85s., to a duty of Is. The 
duties on other grain are in the usual proportion to wheat. 
These new duties, however, are not to come into operation 


* 18th May 1822. This Bill received the Royal assent on 15th 
July. Its principal regulations, we belieye, are as here stated; but 
we have not yet seen the Act itself. ” ning, 

An Abstract of the new Corn-law will be found in the last Nume 
ber of this Magazine, published in November 1822. Com -— 
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till'the prices be such as to open the ports under the act of 
41815. 

“* If we compare this Bill with the Act 1815, we shall find 
that it provides no effectual remedy against what is alleged to 
be the main evil of that law, namely, the opening of the ports 
without duty when the price of wheat is 80s., and that of other 
kinds of grain in proportion; while that which it does provide 

for is, that in ordinary seasons the maximum, instead of being 
80s., shall be only 70s. The Average and Warehousing sys- 
tems, the other leading topics of complaint against the present 
law, do not seem to be touched at all. 

* Under these regulations, the trade may be said to be re- 
stricted till the price is 85s., instead of 80s. as at present. So 
far the change may by some be deemed an improvement; but 
it does not appear, after the ports have been opened at that 
price, that there is to be any limit or restriction on importation 
(except the low duty of 1s. a quarter), more than there is un- 
der the present law, when the price is 80s.; and the quantity 
then brought to market may be so great as to operate upon our 
prices, just as the imports of 1817 and 1818 are said to have 
done—that is to say, it may sink our prices for a long time af- 
ter the ports are shut, to 70s., 60s., or any lower rate. 

“ On the other hand, it is quite evident that, except after 
very deficient crops, our price can seldom, for more than three 
months together, exceed 70s. It will always answer to the 
foreign grower to send us wheat, and pay even the highest 
duty of 17s. whenever our ports open at 70s.; for, after allow- 
ing for freight, insurance, &c. he will receive net, at least 45s. 

hether he will do so, or whether he will prefer waiting for a 
further rise, which will have the effect of lowering the duty, 
may be a matter of calculation founded upon the estimated de- 
ficiency of our own crop. After such seasons as 1799 and 
1800, he would certainly wait for our prices rising to 80s, or 
85s., or at least feed our market very sparingly in the mean- 
while; but in other cases,—in such a year as 1818 for instance, 
a would probably hasten into our market even at the high- 
est duty, : 

* Bat whatever may be the operation of the new regulations, 
it is sufficiently evident that they in no shape whatever apply to 
the present state of things. The Marquis of Londonderry 
himself, does not expect the ports to open under the present law, 

r two or three years to come. The question about restrictions 
on importation, -therefore, whatever may be its importance, is 
at least prematurely entered upon. It is not even alleged that 
these regulations will have any effect in relieving the distress of 
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agriculturists, or in preventing its recurrence. The only:mea- 
sure proposed with the former view, was to lend a million on 
the deposite of corn of our own growth; but this has been: a- 
bandoned, and no other brought forward in its stead. 

“2. Another body of petitioners demandeconomy and re 
trenchment, and a reduction of taxes. 

“ This is all very right; but here again, there is room for the 
distinctions we have already alluded to, and the supposed om- 
nipotence of Parliament again comes in question. Now, Par- 
liament cannot pay the interest of the national debt without 
taxes—they cannot keep the Government afoot, and the army 
and the navy, both pretty much reduced, without taxes—and 
they cannot continue to pay the hard-earned pensions of the 
men who have fought and bled, and lost their limbs (many of 
them) to save us from the most remorseless, as well as powerful, 
enemy this country ever had,—without taxes. 

** It would be idle to deny, however, that something may 
be done in the way of economy and retrenchment—something 
more than has yet been done, though that is not inconsiderable ; 
and this something should, and probably will be, done ere 
long.* But let us not deceive ourselves with hopes of relief 
from this quarter. All that could be saved in the cost of pro- 
ducing grain, if economy and retrenchment were carried to 
the very brink of cruelty and injustice, would not certainly en- 
able our corn-growers to sell their wheat at 5s. the quarter less 
than they can afford to sell it for at present. 

3. The Select Committee of last Session on Agricultural 
Distresses look forward to some relief to land-owners from a 
fall in the rate of interest. This is one of the remedies which 
may be expected to be applied by the natural course of events, 
and not by the Legislature; yet I notice it here, because it. is 
nearly connected with another of the latter description, which 
would afford relief to a certain extent—I mean the repeal. of 
the Stamp-duties, on the sale and mortgage of landed property, 
‘These duties, which are imposed ad valorem, in almost every 
case fall upon the seller or borrower; that is to say, on:the 
party least able to bear.them; and are felt the more seriously 


* “Since this was written, taxes to a considerable amtpunt have 
been, or are about to be, repealed. That on salt will be reduced to: 2s, 
d bushel (in Scotland it is to be free from duty), with an understand 
ing'that it will be taken off-altogether in 1824. The leather tax 
willalso be brought back to the rate which it has. borne:since the 
time of Queen Anne. Altogether, the taxes repealed this and lass 
Session amount to little short of four millions,” it 92 
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at present, when the necessities of the owners have thrown so 
much landed property upon the market, that great sacrifices 
must often be submitted'to, in order to insure a sale atvall.. ©: 
«4, Another remedy proposed, is to lower the value of money, 
and thus raise the. value of all commodities as compared with 
money. ' 
1Ge6 Several very different plans to effect this have been laid be~ 
fore the public within these few years; but the principle of them 
all seems to he, to make money less valuable by making it more 
abundant. We may coin a piece of gold, for instance, into a 
thing which we will call a guinea, and make it pass for a guinea, 
though it should not contain so mach gold as our present 
guinea does; and thus we shall get more guineas out of a give 
en weight of gold: Or, instead of obliging the Bank to give 
an ounce of gold in exchange for three of their.20s, notes and 
17s. 10}d., we will not oblige. them to give an ounce in ex- 
change for less than one of their five pound notes and 10s. 
and thus we shall have more Bank-notes (if the expression may 
be’allowed) out of a given weight of gold. The effect is the 
same in either case, whether we are to have coined-money, or 
r-money, or both. We shall, at. all events have more of 
what will pass for money than at present; and when money 
thus becomes more plentiful, more of-it will be given in ‘ex- 
change for commodities, which will thus rise in their money 
rice. 
F $ If we take a piece of cloth of 20 yards long, by the stand- 
ard of 3 feet to the yard, and then make and use another yard 
of only 2 feet long, we shall find the cloth measure’30 yards 
instead of 20. The cloth, to be sure, is really no longer than 
it was ; but then, if one man owes a yard of cloth to another, 
2 feet of it will pay the debt that would have required 3 feet 
before ; and after Paying it, there will remain 29 yards instead 
of only 19. But the process goes no further than this, applying 
only to. existing gements; for as soon asiit is: known that 
the yard of cloth is only 2 feet instead of 3, every one who 
to buy it, will value it accordingly. The farmer, for:in- 
stance, who gave.a bushel of wheat for the old } will now 
ive only 2-bushels for. 3 of the new yards. hat is true of 
e new yard, is equally true of the suppor new guineas and 
Bank notes: the t would be, in the first.instanee, to enable 
people to pay their debts, and meet their existing contracts 
easier by one-third than at present; but there it wouldocease. 
All new contracts for time, and all interchanges from ‘dav ta 
day, would soon accommodate themselves to the new.stand- 
ard... 
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‘¢ Suppose now; that an ounce of gold instead of beng Colle 
ed intoy-say) four: pounds or sovereigns, should hereafter be 
coined into six pieces of the same denomination; and,that the 
money price of. commodities rise in the same proportion, or one~ 
third... The produce of a farm that formerly sold. for 1000} 
now sells for 1600/.; and after the tenant pays his fixed. rent, 
which we shall call 500/., he has remaining 1000/2. instead of 
5002. only, as before. Thus, he is a gainer undoubtedly in so 
far as regards his rent, and the landlord a loser to the same ex 
tent. | But that is the whole of his gain; his other outgoings 
being advanced in the same proportion as‘his receipts, and his 
1000/. being worth no more, in whatever way he may lay it 
out, than two-thirds of it, or 666/. 13s. 4d. was before. He 
gains upon his rent 1662. 1$s. 4d., and this is the amount of 
the landlord’s loss. But the moment his lease expires the rent 
is: raised, as was the case during the war, not exactly by this 
sum, but probably by a much greater sum; for the profits. un- 
der old leases being enhanced by this change in the currency, 
the consequence will be a keener competition for farms, than if 
no such change, and no such extra profits had been made. 
Under the new lease, he may therefore have to pay an advang- 
edrent of 200/., instead of 166%. 13s. 4d. 


~ But then, would not this alteration in the currency make 
our taxes lighter? In'so far as regards the interest of the na~ 
tional debt, it certainly would. But as to the current expenses 
of Government; it would not. The demands of Government 
are not for a certain number of pounds, but for what the 
pounds will purchase; and if six pounds will then give them no 


more power over commodities than four pounds do now, they 
must have six pounds instead of four—they must impose new 
taxes, or raise the old ones. 
‘*- It is quite clear, therefore, that if we were to coin fifty 
ineas out of an ounce of gold, or issue paper in such abun- 
dance that fifty notes for a guinea each would not purchase an 
ounce of gold, we might find ourselves, ere long, in the»same 
situation as at present. We might get quit of our old debts by 
this expedient; but then we would probably contract new ones, 
both public and private, while the change was going’ on; and 
when it was completed,: (and surely it must stop somewhere), it 
‘would be as difficult, indeed a great deal more difficult, to'meet 
thesenew obligations than we find it to meet the old obligations 
atipreseht. » : 
: $¢4f the limit to the issues of paper were to be fixed at 5d. 10s. 
-for-anvounce of goldy as has been recommended by, some, re- 
spectable writers, notes might, and probably would be issuetl in 
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such abundance, as to reach it in a few months,—and then we 
must stop; or, if we start afresh and proceed with new issues, 
without regard to the price of gold, our nominal pounds Ster- 
fing would scon become as abundant and as worthless as the 
French assignats. 

“ | have hitherto purposely avoided saying a word about the 
justice of the proposed measure. The effect of the deprecia- 
tion, during the latter years of the war, was to injure creditors 
and annuitants; and the too sudden rise in the value of money 
since has given them their reyenge, by inflicting as great, pro- 
bably a much greater, injury upon debtors, and upon the pro- 
ductive classes generally. Matters have already proceeded too 
far, perhaps, to admit of fresh interference between these classes ; 
and it would certainly be most impolitic to carry back the cur- 
rency to its state at the end of the war, at the risk of again 
passing through eight years of suffering such as has been expe- 
rienced since. Yet, if no better means of relief can be resorted 
to, it might deserve consideration, whether it be yet too late to 
prolong the term assigned (May 1823) for the final resumption 
of cash payments at the mint price of gold, under such regola- 
tions as might prevent too profuse issues of paper in the mean- 
while. A measure of this kind cannot well be objected to as 
unjust, and still less as inexpedient. In present circumstances, 
indeed, it will probably be found unavoidable. 

“ The great point, as Hume observes, with regard to money, 
is not its absolute quantity, but whether it be on the increase or 
decrease. In the former case, every thing goes on prosperous- 
ly, as happened during the most expensive war that was ever 
waged ; and we all know, from recent experience, what are the 
consequences of its being on the decrease, But then the in- 
crease, to be permanent, must be real, and not fictitious; not 
the work of Government, or of bankers, but of a prosperous 
trade, supported by an increase of production in our manufac- 
tures and agriculture. Any other method of increasing the 
circulating medium of a country must terminate sooner or later, 
as the war-increase has done. Like other powerful stimulants, 
it may excite to amazing efforts for a time; but these must be 
succeeded by a state of exhaustion, depression, and discontent. 

‘*¢ 5. Another remedy would be found in a better system-of 
Poor-laws, and the commutation of Tithes, 

«¢ Poor-rates, and other rates levied on tenants, with tithes, 
cannot amount to much less than ten millions yearly; a burden 
which, to any thing like this extent, is unknown in the'corn- 
exporting countries, and one which no nation but Britain icould 
endure, scareély for a single year, certainly not for three:years 
successively, under the present prices of land-produce, 
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¢ It is of no consequence et present to inquire upon what 
classes this burden ultimately falls; admitting, as is contended, 
that the consumer bears it all in the enhancement of prices upon 
an average of years, it is sufficiently evident, that if prices be 
not enhanced, as is the fact at present, he does not bear it: .and 
therefore, that it either falls upon the farmer, by increasing the 
cost of production, or upon the land-owner, by a diminution of 
rent. It is a sum which our farmers have to advance, in the 
first instance; and whether or no they get it back in the ad- 
vanced price of produce, must depend upon the state of the 
market; and the market has not been such for these three years 
as to remunerate them for that or any other branch of their ne- 
cessary expenditure. 

“It appears to me, indeed, that these advances are never 
fully reimbursed by the consumer, but that a considerable part 
of deve falls ultimately upon the land-owner, in reducing his 
income below what it would otherwise be. After all the atten- 
tion I have been able to give to the metaphysical reasoning 
brought forward iu support of the contrary opinion, I can per- 
ceive very little in it, in any practical view of the question. 
But it is perhaps not worth the discussing; and, at any rate, 
this is not the proper place for it. It is sufficient to observe, 
that Poor-rates and tithes can only fall upon the consumer in 
an enhancement of prices, provided no grain is allowed to come 
into competition with our own produce from countries which 
pay neither. It is manifestly absurd to tell us, that the con- 
sumer pays our Poor-rates and tithes, if he does not live upon 
the grain that pays them, but upon that of Poland or America. 

*¢ This, one would think, is sufficiently clear; and if it be, it 
must go far to settle the question as to whether the Corn-trade 
should be free or restricted. If prices are reduced by the im- 
port of foreign grain,—to that extent, whatever it may be, the 
consumer does not pay tithes or poor-rates. * 

‘¢ These burdens, especially Poor-rates, have this peculiar 
character besides, that they commonly increase in amount, as 
those who must pay them become less able to pay them. When 
labourers are fully employed, that is to say, when agricu!ture is 

rosperous, Poor-rates, if nominally high, are comparatively 
ight, and proportionally heavy when agriculture is in a de- 
pressed state. In 1815, 1816, and 1817, Poor-rates advanced 
as prices fell; and it may be doubted whether, for the last three 


* * Since this was written, I have seen Mr Ricardo’s, pampblet 
¢ On Protection to Agriculture ;” and am glad to find that. this acyte 
reasoner fully admits the principle here contended for, 
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years, theit amount. has been less than during the last three 
years of the war, when the prices of produce were 100 per cent. 
igher. 

% Notwithstanding the difficulties which present themselves 
in contemplating new arrangements respecting the Poor-laws 
and the Tithe-laws, and‘ in spite of our prejudices against inno- 
vation, it is pretty evident that things cannot continue much 
longer on their present footing. "We must come to confine our 
charity at last to those who cannot work—as in Scotland; and 
surely a better method may be found for the maintenance of the 
ecclesiastical establishments of England and Ireland, than the 
abstraction of a tenth part of the produce of the industry and 
capital pf their agriculture. No very great benefit indeed 
could be expected from the change for a few years; but, with 
the prospect of a long peace, and low money-prices of corn, 
prices nearly on a level with those of the Continent, no time 
can be more fit for giving it a beginning. If Poor-rates and 
Tithes could be so regulated as to press on agriculture Jess by 
only one half than at present, the relief would be greater than 
could be obtained by repealing all the taxes that can be spared 
under a system of the most rigid econémy and retrenchment. 

“« These seem to be the principal remedies recommended for 
alleviating or removing the present embarrassments of agricul- 
turists; but to notice all the suggestions to be found in the nu- 
merous pamphlets that have lately appeared on the subject, 
would be to write a large volume; and this Essay has extendeil 
perhaps too far already. Some of these, such as a better Sys- 
tem of Distillery Laws, might, if adopted, contrivute in some 
degree to prevent the recurrence of such a glut as is now ex- 
perienced; but the case is too urgent to be relieved by such 
feeble palliatives. It may be proper, however, to advert to one 
proposal more, namely, that of a bounty on exportation (though 
it has been incidentally noticed in the preceding pages), espe~ 
cially as it has been suggested by one who is deemed a high 
authority on this point. 

' It has been shown (page 41) that the price of wheat in the 
English market, for the 13 years ending with 1804, was 3/. 7s, 
O1d.; for the 9 years ending with 1813, 4/. 14s. 4jd.; and for 
the 7 years ending with 1820, $/. 16s. 6d. Hence the medium 

rice of the 29 years, beginning with 1792 and ending with 

820, is $l. 18s. 2d.; or but a trifle below the present‘ import 
rate of 80s,—the price which almost all the witnesses examined in 
1815 considered to be necessary for remunerating the British 
corn-grower. But letus take a still longer average, beginning 
with the first departure from the old system of Corn-laws in 
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1765,; and we shall find, notwithstanding the large excess of 
imports in almost every year since, that the average price, 
for the 56 years ending with 1820, was $2, 2s.'1}d. per quar- 
ter. 

** Now, if we had similar returns from the corn-exporting 
countries, it would be seen at once what prospect there is of our 
hecoming their rivals in supplying the wants of the few other 
countries that import grain, even with the aid of a bounty. We 
shall take, for the purpose of comparison, a statement of the’ 
Dantzic prices, * brouglit forward for the express purpose of 
showing that corn cannot be grown’so cheap in the’ countries on 
the Baltic as has been alleged ; and therefore the probability is, 
if there be any error, that the prices are quoted rather high; 
and indeed they are much higher than other authorities, cs- 
pecially that of Oddy, would have led us to expect. They 
are still, however, much below the averages of Britain. The 
writer properly omits 1813, in which the price of wheat was 
enormously enhanced by the siege of the town; and giving the 
price of each year, both in Dantzic money and in Sterling, for 
49 years, from 1770 to 1819, both inciusive, but excludin 
1813, the result is as follows— Wheat, 45s. 4d.; Rye, 27s. 2d.; 
Barley, 20s. 10d.; Oats, 13s. 10d. per quarter. ‘Taking exact- 
ly the same period, the price of wheat in Britain was 3/. $s. 
0}d., being 17s. 84d. more than its price, free on board at 
Dantzic. The difference, therefore, between the price of 
wheat in this country free on board, at the ports of exportation, 
and the Dantzic price, cannot be less than 20s, or 21s. the quar- 
ter; and it is further worthy of particular remark, that the 
Dantzic prices embrace a period dating which the country a- 
round had been frequently the seat of war; a circumstance 
which, as well as the supplies required for the armies in other 
quarters, and the immense imports of Britain in 1796, 1800, 
1801, &c. could not fail to raise prices much above their usual 
level. 

If we look at this matter with a little attention, it seems quite 
evident that the bounty of 7s. proposed by Mr Ricardo,’ and 
even the highér one (18s. we believe) proposed by Mr Bennett, 
member for Wilts, would be of no avail in relieving the present 
distress. Indeed, at this moment, the prices of the Continent are 
known to be go low, that it is not easy to say where a market for 
our surplus could be found on any terms. But with # view'to a 
tégular export trade, such a bounty as would enable Britain to 
enter into competition with the present corn-exporting coun- 


* © Report of the Committee of 1821, page 363: 
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trics, must be intolerable.’ The proposal of Mr Ricardo seems 
to be made rather for the sake of consistency, than’ with a’ view 
tovany practical utility. He considers it merely asa ‘drawback 
of the taxes which he thinks fall exclusively upon our corn» 
growers ; and recommends it upon the principle which is usually 
applied to the export of other taxed commodities. 

“ It appears then, upon the whole, that the plans proposed for 
the relief of the present distresses, now that the measure of lend- 
ing money on the deposite of grain has been abandoned, may 
be reduced-to two. 1st, High duties on importation still de- 
manded by the Agricultural Committee, of which Mr Webb 
Hall is chairman; and, 2d, The repeal of Mr Peel’s Bill, or 
more generally the lowering of the value of money, on which 
Mr Western, the member for Essex, means to submit some pro- 
posals early in June. What these are we do not know; but, 
from the general sense of Parliament repeatedly expressed, there 
is no reason to hope that the honourable gentleman will be 
successful, if his plan go farther than to postpone the return to 
cash-payments, a year or two beyond the period to which it is 
at present fixed. To this length we earnestly wish, and al- 
most hope, that he may carry the House along with him. * 

“In these circumstances, it may be allowable to suggest a 
measure which, though we know well the objections that have 
been made to it by men of distinguished abilities, seems never- 
theless better adapted to the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, than any of those we have mentioned. 

‘© If we are right in thinking that a free corn-trade, that is, a 
trade as free as our laws can make it, would not ultimately bene- 
fit any class of the community, while it would in the mean time 
increase tenfold the distresses of all the classes dependent on 
our agriculture ;—if it be also true that Britain and Ireland, as- 
suredly producing corn enough for the consumption of their 
population, cannot find a vent for their surplus in seasons un- 
usually abundant; while, on the other hand, after bad seasons, 
they will again experience a deficiency, and be required to pay 
a high price for foreign supplies ;—it seems to us quite evident, 
that the leading principle to be kept in view, in establishing a 
new system of Corn-laws, is, as far as practicable, to bring this 





* “ On the 11th June, Mr Western moved for a Committee to in- 
quire into the effects of Mr Peel’s Bill, a motion which, after'a long 
debate, was negatived by a large majority, On the 10th July, the 
same honourable gentleman moved a series of resolutions on the sub- 
ject, of the Currency, all of which were negatived.without a division. 
The question is therefore at rest for the present, ” 
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surplus, and, this deficiency into contact, by. forming stores of 
corn, of gur,own growth, : 

‘¢ The:answer that.may. be made to,a suggestion of this kind, 
or, xather which has been made by Mr Burke and others to a 
similar, proposal, namely, that the interest of individuals will-ef- 
fect this equalization, of supply, if it can be effected at all, better 
than any public regulations, does not seem satisfactory. We 
have held out some encouragement to the storing of foreign 
grain, under an. idea that we could never long do without it. 
Till very lately, the prevailing opinion among our statesmen, as 
well as our corn-merchants, was, that we did not, communibus 
annis, raise enough for our consumption. The case, as is proved 
by the low prices of the last two or three years, is certainly quite 
otherwise now; and why then should not our measures be 
changed accordingly, and some small encouragement be heid 
out for a time, to the storing of our own ? 

‘‘ J should not contend for any public encouragement, even 
umder the overwhelming difficulties of the times, if it were not 
required, in order to counteract the tendency which has been 
given in a different direction. The rod for the last $0 years 
has been bent so much in one way, that to make it straight, it 
must now be bent a little the other way; but when it has once 
become straight, it wiil remain so without further trouble. 

‘“¢ It is not my intention, either to go into minute details, or 
to consider the objections to which the measure may seem liable. 
All that I am anxious about is, that the principle should be re- 
cognised, and that every impediment to its operation should be 
removed. But if it were asked, What would you have? £ 
should say at once—Give a small bounty on the warehousing of 
our own corn: Of wheat, for instance, when the price is below 
60s., upon condition that it be on sale again when it rises to 70s. ; 
and do not let foreign wheat come in upon any terms till the 
price be 80s., and then only, under such regulations as will pre- 
vent the importation from becoming excessive, and sinking our 
markets for a long time thereafter. 

‘* A measure of this kind would, in my humble opinion, have 
an immediate effect ; and while it relieved our corn-growers, it 
would be not less advantageous to the consumer; nor would the 
amount of the bounty be so great, as to require any addition to 
the public burdens. The consumer, whose interest is most to 
be consulted, if the measure were to be made permanent, as it 
should be, would certainly be benefited by a price seldom flues 
tuating more than between 60s. and 70s., instead of a price at 
one ume so high as 125s., the price of 1813—and at another 
80 low as 45s., the price of 1822. 
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‘* Tt is not easy to see what objection can be made to ‘this 
measure of a bounty, that does not apply in a much greater de- 
gree to a bounty on exportation. Instead of paying a bounty to 
send our corn out of the country, if that were at-all practicable, 
and perhaps, in a few years after, paying another bounty to 
bring the same quantity back again, Would it not be better to 
pay the first bounty only, on carrying it to the warehouse, from 
which it would be brought back again without trouble, expense, 
or alarm, whenever it was wanted?” 

«* But any bounty at all would not long be necessary. The 
plan, if it were fairly tried, and if all risk from the admission of 

oreign corn (except in seasons of scarcity), were removed, would 

probably soon come to work by itself without any encourage- 
ment whatever. ‘There is certainly capital enough in the coun- 
try to answer the purpose; all that is necessary is, at the outset, 
to give it the proper direction and the necessary security: If 
the capitalist does not thereafter find this mode of employing it 
profitable, the measure must be abandoned. * 

“ It appears to me that the Agricultural classes have a strong 
Claim to relief from Government; and that this would be at 
once the easiest, the speediest, and the most effectual method of 
affording it. They havé a strong claim, in as much as a great 
portion of the present distress has been indirectly occasioned by 
the measures of Government—the depreciation of the currency 
and its too hasty restoration, by which landowners and farmers 
have certainly been affe¢ted more than any other class. 

“« There is the more reason to hope, that a measure of this 
kind might be carried, because the late Committee seem not to 
ro ne of one somewhat similar, that of advancing a small 
monthly sum to those who should take the present surplus out 


of the market.+ But, instead of being only a temporary and 


. * “ One objection to this measure may be drawn from the length of 
time which the corn stored might requtre to be kept. A good deal 
of the foreign corn now in the warehouse has been there so long, that 
rhuch of it is understood to be injured. But there seems no difficulty 
in meeting this objection in the case of corn of. our own growth. 
Care should be taken, in the first instance, to store only grain in 2 
sound and dry state, and at certain intervals—at the end of a year 
for instance, it might be taken out for the market,"tand an equal 
quantity of fresh corn put into its place. 

+ “ For effecting this object, two different modes have been sug- 
*« gested ; by one of which it was proposed, that when the weekly ave- 
“ yage price is under 58s., (the import scale remaining as at present), 
** wheat shauld be stored, subject to a monthly allowance of 6d. per 
‘* quarter, until the average price should reach 65s. 








limited expedient as proposed, I should earnestly recommend 
that the principle of equalizing the supply by meays‘of our own 
owth, should be adopted as the groundwork of all fature legis- 
dation on tlie Corn-trade. ; 
“Ti, Remedies that may be applied by the efforts of mdiyi- 
. duals, and the natural course of events. ; 

-% OF this second class of remedies, perhaps better hopes are 
entertained than of the former. Theold adage of nu/ltm-nuinen 
abest, si sit prudentia, certainly is not strictly correct bat yet 
“we should always look for relief in a time of distress, rather to. 
manly and persevering exertions of our own, than t6 the aid of 
others, or of Government; and these e.tertions, I imagine, “will 
be seconded ere long by the natural progress of affairs, 

+ Great as must be the distress at present, it appears,’ from the 
answers returned to the Board of Agriculture in 19#6,)that it 
‘was much greater then. No sucli scenes of misery and ruin are 
to be found in the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of last year, as in that volume of the Board ; and‘ yet pricés 

~-have been lower for some time than they were’in 1814, 1815, 
and the early part of 1816. One reason for this may ‘be found, 
T conceive, in the more considerate and enlightened conduct of 
the parties concerned, and particularly of the great land-owners. 

- A state of affairs, such as has become but too familiar since, was 
then new to. them and their agents; and perhaps the claims 
which the law gave to them were in many instancés too rigor- 
ously exacted. A better feeling, and a wiser course’ even 
a view to their own interest, ave been exhibited by many of 
them since, and ought to beeome general. + 39 

‘“* A better adjustment of rents, and mote economical arrang- 
ments on the part of farmers, would certainly mitigate, though 
they might not remove, the embarrassmetts of both: ©! 0 "> 

«¢ With regard to the first of these, it cannot well be doubt- 
ed that justice, no Jess than policy, requires, that such of the 
war-rents as are still exigible, should be reduced in’ proportion 
to the rise in the value of money, or the fail in the price of pré- 








* The whole quantity not to exceed 600,000 quarters, and, the 
time for which the allowance should be payable not to exceed 12 
“ or 18 months. z 

‘© Not more than a certain number of quarters, nor léss than an 
other specified number of quarters to be stored on the part of any 
individual or firm. Fr 

** The owner of the Corn so deposited, to’ be at liberty to with- 
“draw it at any time, waving his claim to allowancé, or réflind 
«ett, "Report of thie Agricultural Committee, 1st April 1822: * 

VOL, XXIV. NO. 93, ki 
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‘duce. We mean, of course, the rents contracted for between 
1803 and 1813, and not those of an earlier period. On these 
rents, perhaps a’ positive and determinate abatement’ of so 
mich per cent. would be the proper remedy, and not a 
new rate of rents that would fluctuate with the price of corn. 
But as to all the rents contracted for since 1818, or since the 
peace, and especially since 1818, it might probably be more 
expedient to regulate them in part (at least the rent of all farms 
which are kept under a regular course of tillage) by the price 
-of corn. Many of the leases entered into since the peace, e- 
specially in Scotland, where the common period is nineteen 
fyears, must have more than half their course yet to run. It 
cannot therefore be known, little prospect as there is of the re- 
-tarn of high prices, whether the rents may be too high upon an 
average of the whole period. To these, therefore, I should pro- 
pose’.to apply the principle of a corn rent (though payable in 
money), as a measure which, while it would relieve the tenant 
when corn is cheap, would at the same time leave to the land- 
jord'a chance of being benefited by any favourable change that 
may occur before the expiration of the lease. 
‘* J shall not attempt, as has been done by many, to lay down 
any general rules on this point. Ifthe principle were admitted, 
its application must, to some extent, depend upon circumstances. 
.Some of those general plans of abatement, according to the 
rices of corn, which seemed very plausible, and were highly 
Feuded at the moment, have never been reduced to practice. 
“They could not be made to operate with any good effect to 
either landlord or tenant, and have long since been abandon- 


“In proposing an abatement of rent, I confess [ have an 
éye more immediately to Scotland than to other parts of the 
-United Kingdom, where such a measure is perhaps either 
- Not'so necessary, or so likely to be effectual. But the rents of 
Scotland, since 1792, have at least doubled, in many cases more 
-than, doubled; and a reduction of one-third might not there- 
foye’ seriously affect most of the great landholders. ‘Their in- 
come would still be greater, notwithstanding the additional tax- 
“atioh Of the present period, than it was before the war. ‘The 
proportion of the produce, or the value of the produce, paid as 
rent, is greater than in England, where the Church’ and "the 
“Poor come in for a large share of it; and it is greater for ‘an- 
‘other reason, a nineteen years lease commanding a higher rent 
than can be got from tenants at will, such as occupy a freat 
art of the farms of England. An abatement of rent is accord- 
ingly much more applicable to the case of the tenants of Scot- 
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Jand,, than ‘to those of England. A reduction : of oneshalf, 
or two-thirds of the rent in England, would not) perhaps. be 
equivalent, in mitigating the present distress, to a reduction of 
one-third of the rent in Scotland. 

‘* Whatever may be said of the hardships of landlords sub- 
mitting to a great diminution of income, while’ that_of the 
Stockholder, and of some other classes, remains the same, there 
seems, for the present, to be no alternative. The sacrifice must 
be made if prices continue as low as they have been for. the last 
three years, either voluntarily, or from necessity; and, in, the 
latter case, it is almost certain that it will be found greater at 
last than in the former. Those landlords who continue to ex- 
act a rent which it is demonstrable cannot be paid from the 
produce of their lands, will have to submit to ‘a further, and 
probably greater sacrifice, when they come to relet to a new 
tenant, with the soil exhausted, and the buildings and fences 
dilapidated; to say nothing of the effect which is produced 
upon the rental of a large estate, by the character of the owner 
and his agents. 

* On the other hand, greater economy might certainly be 
introduced into the business of farming in many parts of the 
kingdom. The number of horses, for instance, is too generally, 
in England, greater than is necessary by one-fourth or more. 
In this department alone, we have no doubt that a saving of 
10s. an acre might be effected on much of the corn-lands of 
that country. That teams of three, four, and five horses toa 
plough should still be so‘common, appears to us in the north, 
where a plough drawn by more than two horses is seldom or 
never seen, at least in the Lowland districts, as a remarkable 
proof of the force of habit, especially in such times as the pre- 
sent. 

«« The natural progress of events may be expected to afford 
relief in various ways, some of which it is impossible to estimate 
the effect of a priort. 

“ The effort which every one makes, and, in a free country 
like this, makes without meeting with any insurmountable ob- 
struction, to ameliorate his condition, as well as to rise aboye 
his original; level, has, within the last 50 years, performed won~ 
ders in every art and science which bear directly on the im- 

royement, of society; and in the art of Agriculture not less 

i in. others. There is a degree of energy and elasticity, too, 

in.what may be called the public mind of this country, which, 

amidst all the agitations to which it is peculiarly exposed, , will 

preserye it from despondency in snffering, and sustain its exer- 

tions to overcome the ee with which it may be" str- 
“, 2 
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rounded fora season. And these exertions will not, and can~ 
not; bé made in vain. _ Their operation is indeed. already appa- 
rent in the fall of the rate of interest, and the revival of manu- 
factures, as well as in the improvement of the public revenue. 

‘© 1, As to the full in the rate of interest, it is evident, we 
imagine, (though we know that the rate of interest is said to 
depend upon the rate of profit), that it cannot well be ascribed 
to any other cause than a greater plenty of money; and it is 
easy to understand why there should be a greater plenty of 
money somewhere, When we consider that Government has no 
more occasion for loans, and that taxation has been much dimi- 
nished. Calculations have been made to, show to what amount 
the capital of the country increases yearly in a state of peace, 
by means of the savings of individuals; and as we may judge 
from the sums lent to Government daring the late war, the 
amount of these savings must altogether be immense. Now, 
whatever this yearly accumulation may be, and after allowing 
for a portion of it being vested in foreign funds, there can be 
no doubt that it must soon produce an effect on the supply of 
capital, and on the terms on which it may be procured. It is 
with money as with commodities—increase the amount, the de« 
mand being the same, and the price—in this case the rate of in- 
terest—will fall; and it has already begun to fall. The Agri- 
cultural Committee of last year, properly look forward to this 
event, as one that’ would afford some relief; and since that 
tittie, ‘their anticipations have been, in part, realized. But the 
samg cause may be expected to operate till the market rate of 
interest be reduced to three per cent., as it was during a great 

of the last century. * 

* Tt is obvious, that those who employ borrowed money, the 
landed classes as well as others, will in this. manner be agai 
placed upon that footing of equality with lenders, below which 
the restoration of the currency has had a tendency to sink them: 
Creditors, as we observed before, were injured by the deprecia- 
tion of the eurrency, and now debtors, by the too sudden rise 
in its value. But here is a cause which will, at no distant pe 
riod, restore the equilibrium. This, however, is mot all. Though 
i: would certainly relieve a land-owner considerably, if the me 


* The Bank of England, on the 20th June, announced that they 
had adopted the resolution of discounting bills at 4 per cent.; and 
the Seotch Banks, in which these of Edinburgh took the léad, have 

generally, if not universally, come to the same resolation, 
whether the bills be presented at their head-offices, or at their agen» 
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terest he has to pay for borrowed money were, reduced in. the 
proportion of from 5 to 3—from 500/. a year to 300/. a year— 
yet he would be relieved to a much greater extent, if he should 
find it necessary to bring his estate into the market for sale. 
A fall in the rate of interest is equivalent in effect tv a rise in 
the number of years purchase. Hence, if an estate of 10002. 
a year, when money is at 5 per cent., be worth 24 years pur- 
chase, or 24,0001., it should be worth 40 years purchase, or 
40,000/., when money is at 8 per cent. 

2, With regard to the revival of our manufactures, though 
prices and wages be much lower than during the war, there 
cannot well be any question; for the fact is quite notarious. 
But it is more material to remark, that the recent changes 
which have taken place in other parts of the world, promise to 
extend the markets for British manufactures in a degree which 
it would not be easy to estimate. We all know how much our 
exports to the United States have increased since they became 
independent; and surely we have reason to look to South A- 
merica, a much more populous quarter, as likely to afford a 
great, and, for many years, a constantly increasing market, 
as soon as we shall have recognised the independence of these 
countries. Overtrading at first may no doubt occasion great 
losses, as it has done before; but that must soon cease, while 
the market will remain; and under free governments, the. de- 
mands of that division of the globe for our manufactures, must, 
for a long time, increase with the increase of their wealth and 
population. : 

*‘ In another point of view, the independence of South A- 
merica may have a very important effect upon the general prices 
of Europe. There can be no doubt that its mines of the pre- 
cious metals will be rendered more productive than they have 
ever been under the governments of Spain and Portugal; that 
capital, skill, and improved machinery will be applied to the 
working of them; that the supply of bullion will accordingly 
be greatly enlarged; and that money-prices will, consequently, 
rise. The effect, ere long, must be similar to what was pro- 
duced by the depreciation of our eurrency, only that.it will 
extend to other countries as well as this; or, though not inthe 
same degree, to the change which was occasioned in all money- 
prices, by the first discovery of these mines. 


“¢ But we must close these remarks.—The evil, we imaging, 
is, that prices of land-produce are relatively low; and this has 
been occasioned, partly by the abundance of our crops, gather- 
ed from a field extended and improved during the wary: and 
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partly, perhaps chiefly, by the too early restoration of the 
currency: and the consequences must be, if a remedy be not 
speedily applied, the ruin of a large Eaopeeyon of the land- 
owners and occupiers of the ringdem, and a greatly diminish- 
ed production, followed by high prices and large importations 
of foreign corn. 
st’Among the measures which seem calculated to arrest the 
progress of the present embarrassments, and prevent this fear- 
ful consummation, that which we imagine to be the most sim- 
ple and effectual, and the least liable (if liable at all) to objec- 
tion, is the storing of a part of our present abundance, and 
keeping it in reserve for a season of scarcity. . 

‘* Britain may be said to be, in some respects, as much in- 
sulated by her peculiar circumstances, as by the ocean that sur- 
rounds her. Her Nationa] Debt .and her Poor-rates are al- 
most exclusively her own; but, fortunately, so also is her wealth, 
and the energy and enterprise of her people. Strange as it 
may sound amidst the present abundance, she is in danger 
of wanting nothing but food, or of being compelled to pay for 
it the price of scarcity and distress, ee of national inde- 
penusnes. No rich and populous country ever raised its own 
ood so cheaply as a poor country; but, what ought never, ta 
be forgotten, no such country ever procured the necessaries of 
life cheaper from foreigners than it might have obtained them 
at home. In the present state of the commercial world, to ren~ 
der a third or a fourth part of our population dependent ono» 
ther countries for subsistence, would be downright insanity. 
We would rather, if there were no alternative, have our coasts 
defended against the foreign corn-trade by a wall of brass; and 
should feel no anxiety whatever about the subsistence of the 
people, and the general prosperity of the kingdom, if our own 
resources were protected and improved—the granaries of our 
merchants at one time opening to receive the surplus, and, at 
another, to supply the deficiency arising from our variable cli- 
mate. The money-price of corn, with rent and wages, might, 
in this way, become tolerably steady; and, though no doubt 
higher than those of poorer countries, would yet. be only in 
their due proportion to the circumstances of the population at 
large. This, we think, would be a better system than the. one 
whieh proposes to enrich the country by means of low wages, 


low. prices, low rents, with a high rate of interest, and high 
profits, < 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Corn Trade of 1822. 


Sir Liverpool, 8th January, 1828.’ 
THE year 182 terminated, according to a generally 

accredited estimate, with the following stocks of Grain, &c. in 
this market, viz.— 

Free Wheat . . 800000 bushels, 

Bonded do. . . . 960000 . 

Free Oats . . . 500000 .. 

Bonded do. . . .150000 .. 

Do. Sweet Flour . 20000 barrels, 

Do. Sour do. . . . 34000 

Free do. do. . . . 8000 .. 

The current prices at the same period, were—For old English 
Wheat, 9s. a 10s.; for new do. 7s. 6d. a 8s.; for old Irish do, 
8s. 6d. a 9s. 6d.; for new do. 6s. a 8s. per 70 lib.—For old Irish 
Oats, 3s. 3d. a 8s. 6d., and for new do. 2s. 9d. a 3s. 3d. per 45 
lib. For English Barley 4s. a 5s. per 60 lib. For Sweet 
Flour in bond 24s. a 30s., for sour do. in do. 14s. a 16s., and 
for the latter out of bond 36s. a 40s. per barrel. On the 3lst 
of last month, agreeably to an estimate made up with much re« 
gard to correctness, the following was the state of the market 
in respect to the stocks-and prices of the same article, viz. 

' Free Wheat . . 1450000 bushels. 

Bonded do.. . . 832000 . 
Free Oats . . . 150000 ., 
Bonded do.. . . 225000 .. 
Do. Sweet Flour. . 

a sini thes ; \ s5000 barrels, 
Freedo.do. . . . 3000 .. 

The prices were—For old English Wheat 6s. a 7s., for new 
do. 5s. 6d. a 6s.; for old Irish do. 1820 and 1821, 4s. a 5s., for 
new do. 4s. 9d.a 5s. 6d. per 70 lib. For Irish Oats 1820 
and 1821, 2s. $d. a 2s. 8d.; for new do. @s. 7d. a 2s. 9d. per 45 
lib. For English Barley 8s. 9d. a 5s. per 60 lib. For Sweet 
American Flour in bond, 28s. a 30s., for sour do. in do. 14s. 4 
15s:, and for the latter out of bond 27s. a 28s. per barrel. This 
comparison shows a depreciation in the course of last year of 
80 per cent. in the value of English, and 40 per cent. in that 
of Irish Wheat. The market, during the months of January, 
February, and March, declined about 1s. 6d. per bushel for 
new Irish Wheat, notwithstanding there had, in the course of 
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that period, been considerable purchases on speculation. For 
old Irish Wheat there was little demand, owing to its compara- 
tively very high price. In the three succeeding months, the 
prices of the best samples of new Irish Wheat, fluctuated be- 
tween 6s. a 6s, 6d. per bushel; while inferior qualities were 
quite unsaleable at much lower rates. The weather in May 
and June, it will be remembered, was almost uninterruptedly 
warm and dry, which circumstance produced a speculative de- 
mand for Spring Corn, in which, particularly in Beans, invest- 
ments toa limited extent were made, In the latter month, 
reaping commenced in some of the early districts,—an instance 
of forwardness, I believe, unparalleled in the recollection of 
Lis living. 

Early in July, the harvest in the southern counties became 
general, and towards its middle, the same wasthe case through- 
out the kingdom, The weather at this time, though not so un- 
ceasingly fine as it had been, was nevertheless such as to admit 
the cut part of the crop being secured in good condition. By 
the middle of August, the harvest generally, except in very 
late districts, was concluded, and several parcels of new Irish 
‘Wheat had made their appearance in this market, On the 
20th of this month, some Irish Wheat of the growth of 1821 
was sold at the low price of 3s, 2d, per bushel. This depres- 
sion, it was believed, was occasioned by the determination of 
certain holders to force sales, in order to avoid a further de- 
cline, the probable consequence of the new crop being brought 
more plentifully to market. Contrary, however, to this ex- 
pectation, the demand improved, and prices advanced. ‘The 
first imports of new Irish Wheat brought 5s, 6d. a 6s. per bu- 
shel, about which rates it continued until the first week in Oc- 
tober, when it fell to 4s. 6d. a 4s. 9d. for good qualities. ‘Those 
who had been inclined to speculate in wheat, and who had for 
some time previously been watching the market, now commen- 
ged their operations, and, before the end of the above month, 
their purchases, it was supposed, exceeded 200,000 bushels, at 
prices between 5s. and 5s. 6d. These purchases, were confined 
chiefly to new Irish wheat. The-same speculative demand oc- 
eurred at intervals during the whole of November and. greater, 
part of last month, until the quantity so bonght was considered 
to be fully 400,000 bushels. Still the effect on prices fell much 
short of what might have been expected, from so large a quan+ 
tity having been withdrawn from the market, From the. be- 
ginning of September to the close of the year, the demand for 
Gonspnption applied almost. exclusively yo Irish, whet) the 
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growth of 1821, in which time the price of this description ad- 
variced better than I's.’ per bushel. 

The annexed import statement will show the amount of corn, 
&c. imported into this place during the last year, comparing it 
with that of the previous one; it also shows the imports into 
London of foreign wheat for the same period. As respects 
this port, it-will be seen, that the imports of last year fall short 
of those of the previous one; of wheat 80,499, of oats 239,587, 
of barley 32,134, of beans 7759 quarters, and of American 
flour 65,914 barrels. As regards wheat, this falling’ off of 
the supplies will, at first sight, appear scarcely reconcileable 
with the unprecedented stock which I have stated to be on 
hand; and the reason why it is so, remains to be explained, 

It is assumed by many, and that upon no trifling authority, 
that an overproduction of corn has been the cause of low prices, 
or, in other words, of agricultural distress: And it is, I be- 
lieve, pretty generally admitted by those who think go, that to 
the famous Corn-Bill of 1815, which, it was said, would pro- 
tect the agriculture of this country, this overproduction is 
mainly, if not entirely, attributable. By others, high in the 
list of political economists, it is urged, that overproduction has 
had little or nothing to do with the matter; but that the griev- 
ance originated in a certain bill, in name familiar to every one 
in the habit of perusing the publications of the day. The con- 
tending parties have spoken and written at great length on the 
subject, but neither has succeeded, either in resolving the 
question at issue, or remdving the complaints of those who aré 
suffering. In presuming to offer a few brief remarks upon 
this important question, I would keep the bill alluded to en- 
tirely out of view, separating, at the same time, the article of 
corn from all others, whether of home or of foreign produc- 
tion. I shall suppose, then, what in fact is the case, that this 
country is prohibited from receiving any foreign supplies of 
that which constitutes nine-tenths of its people’s food: I shall 
suppose, that, from the combined effect of low prices and ex+ 
cessive taxation, the farmers are unable to produce the ordi- 
nary quantity of corn: ] shall suppose, further, that from this 
diminished production, a supply unequal to the necessary sup- 

ort of the community shall ‘be found’to be the consequence, 
Dnder such cireumstances, I would ask what, in all probabili- 
ty; would be the effect? I should be glad to be informed, 
whether such deficiency would not tetid to increase ‘the de- 
wnarid ; and if so, whether that increased demand wonld not 
ferid’ to" ihorease the price of the article so demanded: If the 
price advanced, then | should say the bill in question had not 
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been. the cause of the depression complained of, bat:overpro- 
duction, In speaking about overproduction, it may be observ+ 
ed, that.corn, unlike the most of other. commodities, iceasés to 
be, property after the demand which it is designed to supply 
becomes satisfied; it cannot be converted into: any other ‘use, 
neither would any one, in such a case, consent to receive it in 
exchange for any thing else, unless it be in reference to a future 
advance in value, which, except from physical causes, could 
not.be contemplated. That the above events, which, for the 
sake of illustration, I have supposed may occur, are at this 
moment in active, though perhaps imperceptible operation, is, 
in my opinion, beyond all. doubt; but the effect to be pro- 
duced may not, for many months to come, be fully ascertained. 

It is perfectly clear, that, with a diminution of capital, it 
matters not whether employed in cultivating the soil or in ma- 
nufactories, a corresponding diminution in the article to be pro- 
duced must arise. In respect to corn, the operation of this 
principle may be slower and less perceptible than in other com- 
modities, but it will nevertheless eventually prove equally cer- 
tain and powerful. In manufacturing establishments, the quan- 
tities produced vary with the cost of the material in its natural 
state; and the demand for it when transformed, and a greater 
or lesser supply can always, according to these circumstances, 
without delay, be obtained. But the agricultural system ad- 
mits of no such accommodation. The opportunity of changing 
the routine of husbandry, and from which the supply of cora 
can be affected, can only occur annually; and even then, the 
adoption, in the first instance, of any material alteration, must 
be found to be incompatible with the necessary rules observed 
in farming. 

It is therefore obvious, that as the supply of corn from ex- 
tended cultivation can only be augmented by the slow means of 
the return of the seasons, so, in like manner, must a decline in 
the production operate, In the latter case, itis true, the retro- 
gression may, from the nature and extent of causes, prove 
md¢re rapid, but the same controlling cireumstances will be 
found to govern on both occasions. It does not appear, from 
the.accounts of the last crop, that any material deficiency from 
the causes already mentioned has yet taken place; indeed, so 
long as farmers possessed the means, it is probable they would 
continue. to extend their already extended tillage, hoping, per~ 
haps, to find in quantity what they had. been losing in price; 
but with exhausted resources, this mode of proceeding must 
have an‘end, and how far tbis may prove the case in respect’ to 
the comings Crop, may, in some degree, be inferred from the 
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ruinous prices of grain. for the last twelve ‘months, ‘from’ the 
number of! Agricultural Petitions presented in the last Session 
of Parliament, from the yet undiminished pressure of taxation, 
and. from the numerous instanees of hypothecations with which 
the public papers have for many months abounded. 

The increasing poverty of the farmers throughout this coun- 
try and Ireland in the last two years, has disabled them from 
holding back, as formerly, their produce from the market; and 
to this circumstance at the. close of 1821, but more especially 
at the close of last year, may be attributed the extraordinary 
stocks of wheat at these respective times in this market. It will 
at once be perceived, that if the English and the Irish farmers 
have in these two instances pursued the same course,—that of 
pressing their stocks upon the market, the imports into this 
place of Irish wheat must in a great measure have remained, 
and in the present instance continue to remain untouched, until 
the neighbouring consumption ceases to be fed to the same ex~- 
tent by wheat of English growth. Viewing the subject in this 
way, the only difference to be made out, is that of the stocks 
being here instead of in Ireland. It would therefore, in form- 
ing-an opinion as to future prices, seem erroneous to estimate 
the stocks of wheat generally, in reference to those which, from 
the cause I have assigned may at present be in this place. But 
allowing them all the weight in the scale of calculation, to 
which, under the present unprecedentedly extended consump 
tion they can possibly be entitled, of what consequence would 
they prove, even doubled, when compared with a consumption 
in ordinary times amounting to fourteen millions of quarters ? 
The summing up of the whole of the foregoing remarks would 
seem to be this—that under the influence of the ruinous Corn- 
laws, a redundancy of corn has in the course of time bee pro- 
duced, and, consequent upon that redundancy, prices scarcely 
equal to the expenses of labour; that the agricultural resources 
are fast approaching a state of positive exhaustion, and ‘there+ 
fore, that one of three things must eventually take: place 
either an advanced price of corn, the greatest practicatle re- 
duction of taxation, or certain ruin of the agriculturists. 

With a view to correctness, I have been at great pains to as 
certain the stocks of wheat; and in order to do'so, I havey with: 
one or two exceptions, collected them from the reports' of the”’ 
individual holders. Those which have not been so returned, I 
have, in conjunction with others whose opinions deserve “éonfi+:! 
dence, estimated as correctly as possible. AAS (ew Iu 

Of oats, the stocks, as will be seen, are very -smally but 
looking at the trifling consumption of this article for spine'time 
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back, they are equal to any probable demand that may: arise. 
Of the quantity of bonded flour returned, it can hardly be said 
there is any proportion sweet—certainly no parcel that is entirely 
so. It will be observed, that the supposed stock of free sour 
flour is small, and it would have been still smaller, had not sour 
Irish flour for some time back supplied its place with the manu- 
facturers. 

l refer you to the annexed Statements; and am, respectfully, 

Sir, your faithful servant, . 
Jos. Brice. 


A Comparative Statement of the Monthly Importations of Corn and Flour 
into Liverpool, between the 1st January and 31st December 1821, and 
the 1st January and 31st December 1822. 


1822. | 1821. 

Qrs. | Qrs. 
anuary..... 29148] 40634 
February... 25910, 58497 
March ...... | 26457) 44480 
April ........ 2908 
May.......0. 20591) 


UNE. .e0.000 7207] 
12335 
29545 
§241 
4623. 
November,. 53445 
December,..| 16 4 17235 


Total...'566528'2857 5938624 a1 46655) 64446 


1821,'| 1822. | 1821, 


Trebatid..:.. 
Europe... 
39512! 2899] 20450] 64815!" 


| 52154 | 
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A Comparative Statement of the Monthly Importations, of Foreign 
Corn into London, between 1st January and 31st December 182k 
and Ast January and 31st December 1822. " 


Nevember.. 
December... 





8525] 12052] 51333| 29: 130) 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Dr Skene Keith on the Embarrassments affecting the Interests of 
Agriculture. 


A very ingenious pamphlet on this subject has appeared 
within these few weeks, from which we hasten to present some 
extracts to our readers, most of whom are already aware of 
Dr Skene Keith’s abilities as a writer on this and other topics 
of rural economy. ° 


1. Causes of the present Embarrassments. 


“If we now take a comprehensive view of the embarrass- 
ments which affect the agricultural interests, we shall see that 
they are of a complicated nature, and arise from different 
causes. They have no doubt been partly occasioned and partly 
increased by injudicious Corn-laws,. which have not enly with- 
drawn the stimulus of a bounty on exportation, and, after man 
contradictory enactments, in regard to the price at which all 
exports of corn are to be prohibited, have allowed free expor- 
tation without any respect as to its high price or scareity, but 
which have also, in opposition to the principles of all our old 
Corn-laws, allowed corn from foreign countries, subject to. no 
duty, to be imported and warehoused at all times, without pays’ 
ing any regard to its plenty, or the necessity for importing it; 
aud whenever the price of wheat amounts to 80s. per quarter, 
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the-pricé at which the low duties on importation were imposed 
1 0'years'ago, they allow foreign corn to be taken out of the 
warehouse, and sold inthis country, free of all duties. By all 
these enactments, they have totally overlooked that moderate 
stete of the supply of corn which is the most proper subject for le- 
gislation ; and made a transition at once from shut ports to free 
importation, ‘which is highly injurious to the British farmer. 
The embarrassments of the agricultural interests have been 
still more increased by the non-continuance of that great de- 
mand for the produce of the soil which we had during the late 
war. ‘They have also been increased by the resumption of cash- 
payments,—a measure dictated both by justice and expediency, 
though it must be for some time attended with many inconyeni- 
ences to farmers, merchants, and manufacturers. And a suc- 
cession of plentiful harvests, while the demand for corn is, di- 
minished, operating along with the payments of gold and sil- 
ver, or in money convertible into coin, has greatly reduced the 
price of corn, and consequently the profits of the farmer, who 
rented his land under an old lease. But these embarrassments 
have also been occasioned, or exceedingly increased, where the 
farmer’s rent is chiefly payable in money, on a lease taken dur- 
‘ing the war, which he can neither renoutice nor retain without 
great loss; having laid out his capital on houses, expensive im- 
provements, or implements of husbandry, for which, after pay- 
ing his high rent, at the low price of corn, he can get no ade- 
quate return, The great decline of the value of live-stock has 
‘also diminished the value of the capital employed on his farm, 
and the profits on what he can carry to market; and while, from 
all these causes, he receives less price for all his disposable pro- 
duce, the expense of farm labour has not been reduced in the 
same ratio as the prices of his corn and cattle have been. Nay, 
though his personal expenses are moderate, and his family lives 
with great economy, he finds that, with all his caution, he must 
expend more money on domestic purposes than he required 
thirty yearsago, when the price of all his farm-produce was 
eyjial to-what it amounts to at present. The picture which we 
have given of all these embarrassments is not a flattering one, 
but we believe it is a true likeness. ” : ; 


2. Warehousing of Foreign Grain. 


‘* Whatever be the rate at which free importation is permit- 
ted, the warehousing clause ought to be abolished, as destructive 
to British agriculture, when it occasions foreign corn to’ be im- 
ported, without paying any duty at all, and is locking up’ Bri- 
tish capital, when the prices are such that it must remain in 
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the warehouse. This nation has enough to do, as compesed of 
British agriculturists, merchants, and »manufacturers;..andy at 
the value of money in Britain, it is not worth our while,.aad 
indeed is seldom profitable, to be carriers to other nations, . Our 
manufacturers or corn merchants, who, wish to have, the, wane- 
housing clause continued, may not see the force of an) argu- 
ment, when they would feel that of an illustration;—to,which 
some of his majesty’s ministers would do well to attend, ..if they 
Savvur the warehousing of corn. 

*‘ In the present state of society, when. clothing:is a neces- 
sary of life as well as food, (though some of our ancestors were 
said to go naked and painted their bodies) if a bill were brought 
into Parliament and passed into a law, entitling our, woollen- 
drapers to, warehouse French broad cloth, or any. cloth,froma 
foreign nation, and to take it out of the warehouse and_ sell. it 
in Britain, whenever English cloth of the same description and 
quality rose to 34s. or any other definite sum per yard; our 
matiufacturers would feel universal irritation, and would be-in 
danger of ‘breaking out into rebellion. _ And yet the enacting, 
that, if English barley should rise to $43, per quarter, all ,the 
foreign Batter remaining in warehouses should be sold on pay- 
ing a small duty, is equally indefensible. While we, have e- 
nough, both of barley and broad cloth, raised or manufactur- 
ed in our own islands, we ought to have neither of them, im- 
ported and warehoused, free. of paying any duty; for this is 
putting them in readiness to hurt either our farmers or our 
manufacturers. Foreign corn, carried to a British port, either 
‘is necessary, or it is not. If it be landed at a time when it. is 
wanted, let it pay a duty on importation corresponding to ‘its 
price, or a mere nominal duty when prices are very high, and 
when we are in great want of such corn. If it be not wanted, 
let the importer be obliged to export it, within q limited, time, 
as was formerly the law ; or let him pay the duty,.and take: it 
out of his ship, whether that be a prohibitory duty, or a. mo- 
derate tax on importation, according to its price at the time jit 
is landed. But let it neither be prohibited, as if it was a quan- 
tity of contraband goods, from being sold at all, except as..a 
seizure, nor put into a warehouse to be ready to. be sold ,at a 
low duty to the revenue, and a high profit to the corn mer- 
chant, but always to the injury of British agriculture. 


3. Adjustment of Rents. 


_& When a farmer has entered upon a new lease. and ahigh 
money, rent during the war, and before the, resumption of cash 
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payments, and feels. that it is impossible to pay that-rent,’ and 
thavhis capital is yearly decreasing, and has been. too 
: expetided on agricultural purposes that will not now he 
able to-pay suitably, or so as to replace his capital, there is but 
one remedy ; and that-cannot be too soon applied by the landed 
proprietor. It isthe reduction or commutation of the rent—no 
other cure can be effectual. For the value of land im Italy, as 
we learn from Columella, in the course of a century, fell in the 
proportion of 5 to 3; and in the course of the last ten years it 
has fallen in a greater degree in Britain. A land-valaator, or 
attorney, may represent to the land-owner, that his farmers have 
acquired and still possess capital, and insist on compelling him 
to keep his lease; but the farmer’s capital will be wasted, the 
farm ruined, and the live-stock deeply injured, by this unfeeling 
Jand-doctor, who has got the ear of his employer. 
Hic alienus custos oves bis mulgit in hora, 
Et succus pecori, et lac subducitur agnis. 

* The only thing that can admit of any doubt, is the mode in 
which relief should be given. Perhaps (for it is only intended 
to suggest a hint to a wise and humane proprietor), where it is a 
Corn-farm, one-third of the rent may be in wheat, one-third 
im batley, and one-third in oatmeal, payable not in kind,’ but 
at the fiar prices of these different kinds of corn. Where 
wheat is not raised in any quantity, it should probably be at 
the fiat price of oats and barley, or bigg. Let it be found, 
‘first, what nuniber of bolls or quarters of each ‘kind of com 
would have been purchased for the money paid by the farmer 
for thé four, six; or eight years preceding the commencement of 
his lease.’ Let him get a commutation of his money rent imto 
“fiat nuitiber of bolls or quarters, at the average fiars of the year 
i Which the rent is due, and the three; five, or seven'years pre- 
eéditg. If he be a sheep farmer, let the price of wool in’ the 

“fout years ‘before his lease commenced: be ascertained, and let 
him pay as much for his rent as the price of wool in the four 
last yeats bears to that of wool in the four first. 

1" Thus, suppose the average price of a quarter of wheat, 's 
quatter of oats, and a quarter of barley, in the years 1820, 
isti, 1812,°and 1813, was’ 6/., and that his ‘rent was: $6ol., 

‘then: his rent should be 60 quarters of wheat, 60 of barley, 
and 60 of: dats; and that in the years 1819, 1820, 1821; cand 
1822, the average price of a quarter of each of these kinds-of corn 
‘was only 4/., his rent would be only 240/., and he would get: a 
dédtiction ‘of ‘one-third. Suppose, next, that wool in'18t3,and 
the three preceding years, was higher‘ thaty the last four‘years, 
in the proportion of five to three, he would only pay 84yowhen 
he was bound to pay 5/. 
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“ This would, no doubt, be a loss to the land-owner; byt 
whenever prices rose, his rents would also rise ; the farmer’sta- 
ital would be preserved, and his industry would be stimulated 
his humane and prudent landlord. . 
‘® It is by such methods only that the farmers can go om to 
cultivate the soil, and the landholder obtain a fair rent for - 
lands. Whenever a farmer has skill, industry, and capital, he 
is invaluable to his landlord; and, in a few years, the embar- 
rassments of the agricultural interest will cease, and the farmers 
will make as great improvements as they did after the calami- 
tous years of 1782 and 1783, which is the earnest wish of this 
writer. ’ 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Letters of Agricola. 


Tuese Letters, which are exclusively occupied with agriculs 
tural subjects, were written in Nova Scotia in 1818 and 1819, 
nd first appeared in the Acadian Recorder, a paper published in 

alifax), by Mr John Young, who is now Secretary of the Pro- 

-yineial Agricultural Board, and an Honorary member of seve- 
ral Agricultural Societies; and they are now collected into a 
thick close printed octavo, of which Mr Young has done tis the 
favour to send a copy. The object of the writer was to pro- 
mote a spirit of improvement among the farmers of that coun- 
try, in which he seems to have been eminently successful. ‘They 
had the effect of drawing the attention of the intelligent part of 
the community, not only to the importance of the profession, 
but to the capabilities of the country, in respect to soil and cli- 
mate, for producing all the more valuable species of corn,—a 
point as to which a very unfavourable opinion generally prevail- 
ed. The consequence, as was to be expected, was, that tillage 
farming was very badly conducted, and the business of a ¢orn 
farmer held to be unprofitable. A very great and rapid change 
for the better was produced by these Letters,—a great many so- 
cieties were established throughout the country, and even the 
Government itself was moved by the impulse given by this wri- 
ter, and made a liberal provision for the Central Board, which, 
under the auspices of Lord Dalhousie, then Lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Nova Scotia, was formed upon the recommendation 
of the then unknown Agricola. 
VOL. XXIV. NO. 93. ¥ 
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5 The author thus sketches the plan and subject of his let- 
ers. 

“*T shall divide my subject into three great parts. The first 
shall treat of the principles of vegetation and tillage; the se- 
cond, of the management of live-stock; and the third, of all 
the miscellaneous matter connected with agriculture, and which 
either further or keep back its improvement. 

“ Some of these last, although we are so distant from them 
in the inquiry, it may be proper now brieffy to notice. Under 
the third head, I shall describe the expense of obtaining grants 
of land from the public offices—the occupancy of extensive and 
valuable tracts in an uncultivated state—the existing laws re- 
garding the importation of American produce, and their effects 
on industry—the legislative aids which have been given towards 
the formation and repairing of roads throughout the province; 
and which should be extended, if at all practicable, to the com- 
pletion of an inland navigation by the chain of the Shubenaca- 
die lakes. I shall also advert to the price of labour, and to the 
causes which regulate it in an infant country; to the influence 
which agriculture exerts on commerce, manufactures, mines 
and fisheries; and, in fine, to every thing which may be suggest- 
ed either by the reflection of my own mind, or the hints of my 
correspondents. I shall exclude nothing here which may be 
directly or indirectly conducive to the revival of industry en- 
lightened by intelligence, or which may lend an impulse to the 
progressive advancement of the province. ” 

The Eighth letter, and the last of a series on the same subject, 
is on the Climate of Nova Scotia, which we give entire, as a spe- 
cimen of a work, all of which may be read with pleasure and 
advantage by the farmers of other countries. 

** At the conclusion of my last letter, I wound up the long 
train of reasoning about climate, by exculpating ours from the 
common impttations cast upon it; and stated, that neither the 
inclemency of our sky, nor the barrenness of our soil, was the 
cause of our not raising a sufficiency of bread corn for the con- 
sumption of the province. ‘This position, which I know con- 
tradicts a prevailing prejudice entertained on this head, well 
deserves a little consideration : for it would be vain to stimulate 
to improvement, unless we were satisfied that improvement is 
placed within our reach. If this country be destined by nature 
for pasturage, and be unfriendly to the production of corn; or 
if the breeding of stock, as is now generally practised, be the 
best and most judicious employment of land, it would be a mis- 
application of industry to turn to tillage, or make any extraor- 
dinary efforts with the plough. We are doomed, in that case, 
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by the very constitution of the elements, to a scarcity of bread; 
and in place, therefore, of writhing under the yoke of foreign 
dependence, and exerting ourselves nobly to shake it off, we 
should continue to go on peaceably in the present system, and 
fortify our minds with becoming resignation for that abject state 
of poverty whither we are fast descending. It betrays a want 
of manly firmness, not to look the evils of our situation boldly 
in the face, to survey them in their worst aspect, and, if irre- 
mediable, to abide the issue with collected magnanimity. With 
most of my readers, who have followed my views with ordinary 
attention, I shall need but little argument to convince them, 
that this province can never thrive so long as American. pro- 
duce is indispensable for the feeding of the population. Let 
any man, versed in trade, take his station at our wharfs, and 
count the endless barrels of flour daily discharging there; and 
let him be told, that, in exchange for all this provision, we have 
neither manufactures, nor fish, nor the produce of mines to 
give as an equivalent, but are constrained to pay at least fours 
fifths of it in hard money; and he shall no longer wonder at 
the scarcity of dollars—at the dejected and squalid appearance 
of the lower orders in the capital—at the numberless com- 
plaints which assail his ear—at the increase of public charities 
—and at the langour of all mercantile activity. These, in fact, 
are the inseparable concomitants of the existing state of our 
agriculture, and grow out of it in the natural order of things. 
It would be impossible to reverse this order, without abolishing 
the political laws of society. Can a country flourish, which 
feeds not itself, and has nothing to barter for its bread that is 
the fruit of its own industry? Can the lower erders be either 
well fed, lodged, or clothed, in the absence of all manufactur- 
ing and agricultural enterprise ? Or can trade be lively and a- 
nimated, when we have a hand only to receive, and not ano- 
ther to give? Where are all our high-blown expectations a- 
bout the reviving efficacy of the Free-port Bill ? Sobered down 
already into sad reality. Weare just beginning to discover, 
that trade isa reciprocal exchange of commodities, and. that 
no nation can carry it on without holding some productions 
either of its soil or its industry, as the materials of commerce. 
Neither of these we possess in any quantity; and of course that 
boasted bill will prove a dead letter, and mock us with unsnb- 
stantial hopes. It is on the internal resources of the country, 
alone, that we must place our reliance; for all else will on trial 
be found vain and illusory. If our soil refuses to yield us the 
necessaries of life with the most careful cultivation, and, if we 
must always repair to the — for our essential supplies, no 
r 2 
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contrivance of human wisdom can stay us from sinking, and 
our.plaster rocks, our fisheries and our Free-port Bill, have 
not collectively sufficient buoyancy to keep our heads above the 
water. Iam anxious to impress this great truth indelibly on 
the public mind, and I have taken occasion to recur to it more 
than once; ‘ that while we continue to import flour and other 
produce on so large a scale, and have no equivalent to give 
for them except our circulating specie, we are chaining our- 
selves down to degradation and penury, and, with our own 
hands, forging the fetters in which we are bound.” I ask every 
man of business in Halifax,—I ask every farmer who is in the 
—— of coming hither for the sale of his produce, if they 
ave not experienced a progressive and increasing decay of 
money since the termination of the late war, and if the com- 
plaints of all classes have not kept pace with that decay. The 
sensible part of the community are now pretty generally agreed 
as to the cause of this sad and alarming posture of our internal 
affairs. ‘The wealth, which was poured in upon the province 
by the war, was the sole pillar of its prosperity, and served to 
sustain it in spite of our indolence and the total neglect of a- 
griculture. e could then afford to purchase flour from the 
Americans, because we could pay for it in the spoils of their own 
commerce, and that of the other belligerents, taken forcibly 
from them on the high seas. We gave them in exchange for 
the fruits of their agriculture, the fruits not of our industry, 
but of British maritime courage and superiority. Peace, how- 
ever, put an end to this traffic so advantageous for us; and we 
were laid under the necessity of seeking some valuable equiva- 
lent, other than powder and cannon shot, to give in barter for 
our supplies. Domestic manufactures we had none; the fish 
caught on our coasts were inadequate to furnish us with the 
rum, sugar and coffee we wanted, and we had recourse to Cape 
Breton and Newfoundland to complete our cargoes; our plas- 
ter was laid under legislative interdict; our lumber to them was 
useless; and nothing remained to pay this flour but our ill-fated 
dollars. At first the drain on them was hardly perceptible; it 
soon however began to press on our attention, and it is now 
ominously threatening. Hence the hardness of the times, the 
deeay of trade, and all the inveterate and formidable symptoms 
of approaching penury. en 
«« In what manner then are we to extricate ourselves from the 
labyrinth of difficulties in which we are involved? I see no way 
of ‘escape, but ‘in the extended and improved cultivation: of onr 
soil; and it is treachery to the province to preach up its incapas 
“ee ° rif ml iy iftrey #yor o¢ diod iirw 
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bility to sustain the population. It must ere hong sustain them, 
else they emigrate or perish. We cannot continue much longer 
to buy bread with hard dollars, for they now exist not amongst 
us; and this is so much matter of acknowledged fact as to be a- 
bove all contradiction. What few remain are sought after with 
an avidity, that will soon command a premium, and which, in 
some cases, has been already given; and they now have almost 
disappeared from circulation. All circumstances thus combine 
to force us back on our own resources, and urge us to seek from 
our native territory that sustenance, which we have hitherto 
drawn from abroad. And our territory will not be backward 
in giving us all we ask. Let us only proceed to cultivate it with 
skill and perseverance, and we shall soon meet plenty treading 
in the tract of the plough. The heavens will smile propitious on 
our labours, and “ the jocund harvest, laden with heavy ears, 
* will shut the scene. ” 

“ The corns, which nature has obviously designed as the 
chief food of man and beast, require no great skill of manage- 
ment; and are, withal, plants of a firm and robust constitution, 
Like the grasses, to which they bear a strong affinity both in 
their habits and structure, they grow in all soils and situations, 
and unquestionably, in all climates of the temperate zone. They 
are so "aly as to vegetate, when the thermometer is only a 
little above the freezing point; and it is well known, that, as 
plants, they will stand the keenest frosts of winter. Either in 
the seed or in the blade, they are perfectly safe, although the 
mercury be at zero; and after they have lain for months buried 
under a thick coating of snow, they greet us—as harbingers of 
spring—with a refreshing and lively verdure. The ya in 
dade without this hardiness of temperament, would have been 
totally incompetent to meet the wants of society ; and man dared 
not to have migrated to those high and frosty regions which 
skirt the arctic circle, unless he had been attended by these trusty 
companions to his new and dreary habitation. They seem-even 
to have the property of accommodating themselves to the cli+ 
mate, whither they are transported. When sown under a. ge- 
nial sky, they vegetate with a richer luxurjance, but take longer 
time to perfect their seeds, as if endowed with a percipient sen- 
sibility; when carried again to a colder and less favourable cli+ 
mate, they quicken their growth, and hasten to an earlier matus 
rity. The Indian corn is distinguished by the same peculiarity. 
If seed be brought to this province from the States, the planss 
in the first year will with difficulty be ripened. If some of the 
more forward heads be saved and planted next season, the crop 
will both be more certain and egrlicr from becoming more in- 
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ured to the climate; and in the third and succeeding years, it 
will be completely naturalized and easily come to perfection. It 
is owing to this singular property of the farinaceous corns, that 
we find among them such an immense variety ; and that wheat, 
the most delicate of the culmiferous tribe, can grow and perfect 
itself in Siberia, There is a species of wheat in the neighbour- 
hood of Archangel which ripens in six weeks—a surprising 
proof of the accommodating nature of this plant to climate; 
and at the above port vast quantities of grain are exported, 
which are brought down the Dwina, and raised on its banks—a 
river, whose whole course lies in about the 60th degree of north 
latitude. Wheat, rye, oats and barley are cultivated with great 
success along the coasts of the Baltic, and not only supply the 
inhabitants, but leave a surplus for exportation. The mean lati- 
tude of these countries may be reckoned about 55°; and, of 
course, they are nearer the Pole than Nova-Scotia by 700 
miles. 

** But in opposition to these facts, were there still any doubt 
about the genial friendliness of our climate for the production of 
corn, when contrasted with these colder latitudes in Europe, we 
can appeal to more decisive evidence, and to a new class of wit- 
nesses, Indian corn will not ripen in the north of France, and 
is only admitted as an article of field husbandry in the middle 
and southern departments. In Great Britain, during the most 
favourable seasons, it never comes to perfection in the open air, 
and is only seen as a rarity in the central division of the hot- 
house. It will not vegetate on the shores of the Baltic without 
the forcing aid of fire, and is treated there by the gardener as 4 
curious exotic. Maize, however, comes yearly to perfection in 
Cornwallis, Horton, Falmouth, and Windsor, beside many o- 
ther places in the province; and so much adapted is it to Hants’ 
and King’s counties, that several farmers cultivate it to the ex- 
tent of from four to six acres, and regularly save their own seed, 
It may be laid down as a rule without exception on the face of 
the whole globe, that whatever climate is capable of Ps 
maize, is more than capable of ripening all the other bre 
corms. 

‘This is not the whole of the evidence. In Great Britain and 
Iteland, in Prussia and Denmark, in Sweden and European 
Russia, the squash and the pumpkin, the cucumber and the 
melon, cannot be raised without the shelter of glasses; and al+ 
though in the beat of summer they live in the open air, their 
friit is neither very ripe nor abundant. In these countries they 
yaiust' be all sown in a hotbed, protected from the early frosts 
with incessant care; and their ‘culture is attended with infinite 
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labour. Their seeds, as here, cannot be scattered carelessly in 
the earth; and their produce both in bulk and quantity, afier 
much pains, falls vastly short of our spontaneous profusions 
When we pass from the kitchen to the flower-garden, new 
proofs of the superiority of our climate crowd om our notiee. 
The ice-plant, cockscombs, balsams, and peppers cannot in 
England, far less in Prussia, Denmark and Sweden, be sown int 
the open borders; and yet here they thrive vigorously, and per= 
fect their seeds. I could instance many more proofs drawn from 
the class of annuals alone, were I not afraid of trespassing om 
the patience of my readers, by multiplying facts in confirma, 
tion of a doctrine too firmly established to admit of farther 
doubt. The irresistible conciusion from the whole of these de- 
tails settles the point at issue, that the climate of Nova-Scotia, 
such as it now exists, is superior, with regard to the genial in« 
fluence and heat of its summers, to all the northern European 
kingdoms, and is much more capable of producing the farinaces 
ous corns, Were the half of the labour expended on our fields, 
which toils and sweats in England ; were our soil to be impreg~ 
nated and warmed by the application of the same caustic «mar 
nures; the whole face of things would undergo a sudden trans~ 
mutation, and corn flow in upon us in ample abundance. 

‘Tn accordance with these general views, I call upon farmers, 
in all parts of the province, to come forward with their honest 
testimony, and declare whether it is the climate, or their own 
careless inattention, that agcounts for our shameful and ruinous 
deficiency of bread corn. Who ever cleared the forest, and 
was disappointed in his wheat crop? Who ever sowed his grain 
on land prepared by previous hoeing and manure, or on what 
is called in the country, in good condition, that was not com- 
pensated for his labour ? I except those calamities that befal our 
crops in particular seasons, either from premature frosts, or the 
invasion of mice, both which are referable to our forests; for in 
all countries disasters have at times blighted the hopes of the 

ear ; but we are not more exposed to them than others in simi- 
o situations. I have seen wheat as strong and vigorous in An- 
napolis, in Cornwallis and Horton, on the Shubenacadie, and 
at Pictou, as ever grew in England or France. True, I have 
witnessed also very inferior crops; but, on investigation, I could 
always trace them to blind and wretched husbandry. Barley 
is the very foster-child of Nova-Scotia; and I have heard far+ 
mers profess, that with them it has not failed more than once in 
twenty years; and yet enough has not been raised for the ordi+ 
nary purposes of brewing. Oats grow plentifully on our high» 
est grounds; and just now, wheat has been cut down, full and 
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heavy.eared,on the Ardise mountains, which, from their height, 
are a fortnight more backward than the adjoining: levels of 
Windsor and Falmouth. We want industry, not a propitious 
climate, to. make us rich in agricultural produce. 
~ © L shall admit, that the length and intensity of our winters 
form a serious interruption to country work, from the earth be- 
ing covered with snow; but it should be recollected, that in 
England there is no yegetation during the same period, and that 
the only advantage its inhabitants enjoy over us in this respect, 
arises merely from their then tilling and preparing the ground. 
For this, we have some atonement made in the mildness and 
duration of the autumn, which is extremely favourable to all 
sorts of rural operation, were our farmers only diligent to ime 
ove it by the unceasing motion of the onde: his should 
fs spent, not in the idleness and dissipation of horseback, but 
in the assiduous and active labours of the field, 

* | onght now to make some observations on the common o+ 
pinion entertained by many, that pasturage, in a country like 
ours, is more profitable than tillage, a position which I flatly de- 
ny ; and which, since the introduction of clover and the other ar-' 
tificial grasses, has been contradicted by the experience of all 
Europe; But it would lead me too much out of my direct road 
to enter on this question, till it comes before me in its due place. 
Suffice it to state generally, that it is the plough which draws 
from the earth the treasures of vegetation, and renders it four- 
fold more prolific, even in grass, than when it is syffered to re< 
er in sluggish inaction, and to yield its scanty and polluted 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


sh Emigration to the State of Qhio. 
Sip, 

Or the central territories of North America, situated to: 
the west of the Allegany Mountains, the Scottish public, till! 
within the Jast few years, possessed little information, But the 
fascinating description, contained in the able and lively publi-' 
cation of Mr Birkbeck, soon directed the public curiosity ta: 
the contemplation of these fine countries. The regions form<: 
ing what, in our vernacular idiom,.we may term the Strath.\of: 
Q io, are by far the most beautiful, fertile, and salubrious in 
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————- of mountains, the States of Ohio, Indiana,’ and 
Hinois, are finely diversified with hill and dale and open pliins, 
called prairies, .producing a vast variety of the most beautiful 
and majestic trees, and splendid and fragrant shrubs, and tim- 
ber fit for all the purposes of the architect, the shipbuilder, and’ 
the cabinetmaker. Indian corn, and all the grains and field’ 
crops of Europe, and all the fruits of temperate climates, ‘in- 
cluding the Madeira grape, are raised in the open fields with’ 
little culture. The mulberry tree is likewise introduced, and 
silk and wine are already articles of commerce. Melons, cu- 
cumbers, and various other useful and delicate vegetables, are 
raised in abundance. Game, especially deer, roe, wild turkies, 
woodcocks, pheasants, &c. and a great variety of excellent fish, ' 
abound, and may be taken without restriction. Lime and free- 
stone, coal and iron, are also found in many situations, in inex 
haustible quantities. Salt is obtained from the water of deep 
wells, and sold for 3s. 6d. the 50 lb. weight. 

The climate is as ‘agreeable as the country is beautiful and: 
fertile. Though situated farther south, the summer heat is’ 
never so great as in Canada, and the cold of winter is never so 
rigorous, nor of such long continuance. And though in Ohio 
the maximum of cold and heat is considerably more than in- 
Scotland, the climate is perfectly suitable to a Scotsman’s con- 
stitution. In the close vicinity of the river-flats, which are oc- 
casionally inundated, and near swamps, bilious complaints are 
sometimes dangerous; but in other situations, the country is’ 
undoubtedly healthy. The clearing and settling of the country 
has greatly diminished, and will rapidly continue to diminish, 
the number and ferocity of the wild animals, which are now 
neither very numerous nor formidable. 

The great river Ohio, connected as it is with the Mississippi, 
Illinois, Wabash, Miami, Scioto, and all the other great rivers 
between the Allegany and the Rocky Mountains, and connect- 
ed, as it is about to be by canals, with the Canadian lakes and 
the navigable rivers falling into the Atlantic, in the Eastern 
States, affords to this territory the convenience of inland navi- 
gation, and facilities for conducting an extensive commerce, , 
beyond any thing which any other region of the globe can sup-" 

ly. Of this inestimable advantage, the enterprising inhabitants” 
ions availed themselves. Those inland waters, on which, thir-" 
ty or forty years ago, nothing was to be seen but a floating’ 
tree, or the miserable canoe of a savage hunter, are now Toad 


with*steam-boats, many of them of several hundred tonis but, 


the extensive territories of the United States. ‘Without any 
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den, an] sailing vessels, constructed in the country, for the navi- 
gation of the seas of other regions. 

Presenting such innumerable local advantages, such fertility 
of soil, and such a mildness of climate, it is not wonderful that 
a free, intelligent, and enterprising people should speedily form 
numerous settlements in a region so delightful: but the pro- 
gress of population and improvement ‘in Ohio has been rapid 
beyond all example. Little more than thirty years ago, the 
only inhabitants of this country were a few wandering tribes of 
Indian savages. From them the federal government purchased 
the territory, and the hunters have now entirely left it. Cities 
and towns, coutaining elegant public buildings, such as court- 
houses, churches, academies, have risen as if by magic; and 
the desart has been made to blossom like a rose. In 1800, the 
population was only 45,000 inhabitants. In 1810, it amounted 
to 230,760; in 1820, to 581,434; and now it does not full 
short of 800,000! This rapid progress affords the most con- 
vincing aud incontestable proof of the natural superiority and 
capabilities of the country. Though Canada has been settled 
for more than a century, its population does not yet exceed that 
of Ohio. In Ohio, good roads have been formed in many di- 
rections, and 220 post-oflices are already established. The con- 
stitution of the state is liberal, and affords all the blessings of 
rational freedom. The law is administered in simple and un- 
taxed proceedings, by judges chosen by the people. Newspa- 

ers are also untaxed; and accordingly, about 46,000 weekly, 
Issuing from between forty and fifty presses, diffuse every spe- 
cies of intelligence among the people at a very cheap rate. In 
Ohio, there is a newspaper circulated for about every eighteen 
persons. In Scotland, there is not a paper for every forty. 
The great number of these vehicles of instruction in Ohio 
proves the extensive intelligence and respectability of the great 
mass of the people; and, as might be expected, a more orderly, 
industrious, and religious population is nowhere to be found. 
The prevailing religious sects are Presbyterians and Metho- 
dists. Church patronage, tithes, and poor’s rates are of course 
unknown. Ample provision for the promotion of education is 
made by setting apart.a portion of the public lands for the sup- 
port of schools, The means of instruction are accordingly ac- 
cessible to all. At the town of Athens, an university has been 
established. Its revenue already amounts to 1000/. per an- 
num, and it is supplied by able professors of the languages and 
sciences, 

This state has also made some progress in manufactures; and 
itis thought, that, from the abundance and chcapness of a 
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great variety of valuable raw materials, the plenty of coal, the 
number of eligible mili-sites, and other facilities for manufae- 
turing operations which the country affords, it may, at no very 
distant period, supply the neighbouring states and other coun? 
tries. _ Cotton and woollen manufactories, foundries, glass 
works, breweries, and distilleries, are established, and in active 
operation. All sorts of farming implements are made at Mari- 
etta and other towns, as good and as cheap as in Scotland. 

The farmer can always obtain a ready and sure market for 
every species of produce at his own door, tor which he is imme- 
diately paid in Aard dollars. It is not necessary for him fully 
to clear his land to obtain a crop. From land pertially clear- 
ed, atan expense of 40s. per acre, he can have, the second year, 
a return of forty bushels of wheat per acre; and the labour of 
one man is suflicient, in the partial manner alluded to, to clear 
twenty-five acres in a year. The produce of land fully cleared, 
is, ef course, much greater than the above. A log-house, 22 
feet by 16, with small glass windows, fitted for a comfortable 
habitation in winter, may be erected for about 7/. Live-stock 
may be purchased for less than in Scotland. Sugar of goed 
quality is made by every farmer for his own consumption and 
for sale, from the juice of the maple tree. ‘Tea, coffee, and 
spices are sold at half what they cost in Scotland. Should the 
farmer be a sportsman, he has ample scope for amusement, 
without the restraint of game-laws or licenses. Mechanics and 
labourers of every description cannot fail, in a country to which, 
such a multitude of agriculturists is continually resorting, to 
find ready employment and good wages. Labourers obtain 
26l. per annum, with bed and board. 

The eligibility of this beautiful country, as an advantageous 
theatre of agricultural industry, has, I believe, been for some 
time pretty well known; but it was generally supposed, that 
the expense of transport was a formidable obstacle to removal, 
to a country so far inland. This obstacle is now happily re- 
moved. Mr Nahum Ward of Marietta, having considerable 
tracts of superior land to dispose of, in the eastern quarters of 
the State, came lately to Scotland for the purpose of arranging 
a plan of emigration, on a great scale. J’rom the number who 
have already contracted with this gentleman, the expense of 
removal will be as follows, For crossing the Atlantic, from 
Greenock to Baltimore, about 5/. for all above 18 years of 
age;—from 12 to 18, 4/, each; and all under 12, 3/. each. 
The expense of a grown up person from Baltimore to Marietta, 
$20 miles, about $0s., provided he walks. Females and chil- 
drén will go in waggons, at about 11s. per cwt. As Mr Ward 
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expects to bring out about 1000 persons this season, perhaps 
the expense may even be less than the above. Mr Ward sells 
his Jand at from 9s. to 42s. per acre, according to situation and 
quality. He exacts half the price at the time of sale, and the 
other half is payable in three years, with interest at 6 per cent. 
In his articles of agreement he distinctly describes the lot sold ; 
and binds himself to repay the sum advanced, should the descrip- 
tiofi prove inaccurate. 

These, certainly, are very fair terms. But to purchase from 
a stranger land situated in a country 4000 miles distant, may 
appear rather an imprudent transaction; especially as some of 
the American land-jobbers have not been very famous for the 
honour of their dealings. On first hearing of Mr Ward’s 
roposals, I felt some diffidence as to the safety of dealing with 

im, and I was therefore at pains to ascertain how far he could 
be depended on. The result is, that I am fully and completely 
satisfied that he is an honourable man, whose obligations will 
be fairly fulfilled. His character and responsibility are avouch- 
ed, in terms of high commendation, by persons of the first con- 
sideration in the United States; and the American Consul for 
Scotland offers his own personal guarantee, of any contract in 
which he may engage with emigrants. Better assurance of 
safety cannot oust be required ; and, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, I cannot but look on it as a great 
blessing to the Scottish farmers, that such a respectable indi- 
vidual ae appeared to afford them an opportnnity of attaining 
comfort and independence, without any chance of dreading the 
visits or threats of a factor or tax-gatherer. 

It is very probable, that large emigrations from Scotland to 
Ohio will take place annually, for many years to come; and it 
is not unlikely that arrangements may be made, by which even 
the miserable half-starving peasants of the Highlands may be 
enabled to remove from their dirty, smoky huts, their potatoes 
and brochan, and their slavish condition, to enjoy the comforts, 
independence, and freedom of the beautiful and fertile regions 
of Strath-Ohio, That the condition of this ill-used, high-spi- 
rited people may be soon improved, is the fervent prayer of 

Sist January, 1823. CaLEDONICUS, 
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Review or AGRICULTURAL PuBLicaTIONs. 


Journal of a Horticultural Tour through some parts of Flanders? 
Holland, and the North of France, in the Autumn of 1817? 
by a Derutarion of the Catepon1an Horticutturat So- 
ciety. Edinburgh, 1823. 


In the year 1809, a Society was formed at Edinburgh, under 
the designation of the ‘ Caledonian Horticultural Society.’ A 
similar Society had previously been established in London; and@ 
many minor Societies of the same nature had long existed in 
different parts of the country; the object of such associations 
being to promote improvements in gardening, to excite to emula- 
tion, and, by affording easy channels of communication, to dif- 
fuse the knowledge of horticultural science. 

From the precarious nature of the climate of Scotland, strict 
attention to the various branches of forcing is absolutely neces- 
sary from the horticultural student. This, together with the 
facility which our school establishments afford to all classes of 
acquiring at least the rudiments of learning, has given the Scots 
gardener advantages of habit and of reflexion, which men in 
the same profession can seldom acquire in more serene climates. 
Hence the encouragement the Scots gardener often meets with 
in his native country, and the distinction which awaits him 
when he crosses the ‘ Border.’ To his skill and perseverance 
the prevailing taste for gardening amongst the higher classes 
may in a great measure be attributed ; and it must be allowed 
that, with us, such a taste has been diffused and cherished o} 
late to an unprecedented extent. 

For nearly six years after the formation of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, this country continued to oppose the 
ambitious views of the French Leader, and consequently, any 
intercourse with that nation was then impracticable; nor, from 
the same cause, had any intercourse existed for many years pre- 
ceding that period. The ancient dynasty being restored to the 
throne of France, and peace to all the nations of Europe, the 
arts of peace began to flourish all over the Continent, where 
erewhile the demon of war ae amidst all the horrors of 


martial revelry. ‘Though this country participated deeply in 
4 
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the strife, vet the noise of war was only wafted across the Chan- 
nel in official despatches, and diffused throughout the land 
through the medium of the press. Arts and sciences with us 
continued to flourish, and to be fostered by the wealthy and the 
wise. It was natural, therefore, that we should wish to learn 
how our neighbours were like to brook their new mode of living, 
after enduring so long and so disastrous commotions; and ac- 
cordingly, at the suggestion of Sir John Sinclair, a deputation 
from the Caledonian Horticultural Society was appointed, to 
make an inquiry into the state of horticulture in the Low Coun- 
tries. That the projected survey might be accomplished, this 
deputation was nominated in June 1817, consisting of, Mr Pa- 
trick Neill, by profession a printer, but chiefly distinguished in 
the literary world by his zeal in, and profound knowledge of, 
Natural History. Mr John Hay, originally a gardener, but 
better known as a successful designer of gardens, forcing-houses, 
and ornamental gardening. We cannot boast of this gentle- 
man’s acquaintance; but from what we have seen of the work 
executed under his directions, we have been led to infer, that, 
to correctness of taste, he adds substantiality of execution. And 
Mr James M‘Donald, head gardener to his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, whose success in his profession, and general expe- 
rience, pointed him out as a proper companion for the other 
two gentlemen in the projected tour. 

This triumvirate sailed from Leith on the Ist August 1817. 
We knew when they sailed; and from their several qualifica- 
tions, backed as they were by introductory letters from the No- 
bles of the land, we were led to form high expectations from 
their mission. How these have been realized, our readers will 
be able to judge before we conclude our remarks. 

The work contains the original notes taken by the deputation, 
drawn up in the form of ‘ A Connected Narrative,’ by the able 
penof Mr Neill. ‘To these Notes are added, Remarks made by 
that gentleman on arecent ‘ Trip’ to Paris. An Appendix is 
also subjoined, containing much useful information to the prac- 
tical horticulturist. 

We shall not at present stop to notice any of the curiosities 
observed by the deputation in the gardens and nurseries around 
London, where they landed, and remained a few days. Being 
fond of novelty, we shall rather follow them to the Continent, 
where, at Ostend, we find they landed * early in the forenoon 
© of the 10th August. It was Sunday; but it did not resemble 
© the Sabbath-days of Scotland. Many shops were’open; and 
* soon after mid-day, the sounds of fiddling, singing, and dan- 
* cing assailed our cars.’ ‘This may be their way of expressing 
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their gratitude for the return of peace; but to Scottish Presby- 
terians, so | ee a violation of tle Sabbath must have appeared 
as a sort of § zll-timed daffin.’” 

The native plants of a strange place present the first attrace 
tion to the eye of a botanist; and we find the attention of the 
deputation Feed to the indigenous plants, § as they strolled 
along the ramparts.’ The Lepidium Jberis, or bushy pepper- 
wort, was the only rare plant they observed. 

‘ Around Ostend there are no gardens nor villas.’ Their 
stay at that place was consequently short. 

* In the afternoon we set off for Bruges, by a commodious barge, 
dragged by two horses, along a noble canal. This canal is from 80 
to 100 feet wide. It is upon one level, or has only a sea-lock at a 
place called Sass, from whence it goes nearly in a straight line to 
Bruges, which is perhaps about 14 miles distant. It is kept in ex- 
cellent repair, the banks being supported with stake and rice work of 
willow and alder. The country, as far as the eye could embrace it, 
was quite level. The crops were rye, wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
flax, beans and potatoes. Buckwheat, or sarassin, (Polygonum Fa- 
gopyrum), it may be observed, is here extensively cultivated; and 
on inquiry we learned, that it is valued, not merely for feeding poul- 
try with the grain, as with us, but for the sake of the flour, which 
is very white, and is often mixed with the flour of wheat and rye for 
the use of the people. Willow pollards are common, and coppices 
of alder. Near to Bruges, elms (Ulmus campestris and suberosa) 
planted by the sides of the canal, have attained considerable size. 
We saw, in passing, only one country seat, consisting of a neat house, 
with considerable ornamental grounds.’ pp. 22, 23. 

In a fruit-garden belonging to M. Bertrand, a merchant of 
Bruges, they § first saw pear and apple trees trained en pyra- 
* mide or en quenouille, i. e. preserving the upright leader, and 
* cutting in the lateral branches every year.’ In this country 
the leading shoot of fruit-trees is generally shortened at a cer- 
tain height, and the branches receive a horizontal direction, to 
prevent the fruit from being shaken with the wind,—thus are 
we compelled to give our fruit-trees an humble shape, while 
those in the serene vales of the Netherlands are taught to aspire. 
In Holland, gardens are chiefly fenced with water. This gar- 
den, the best in that quarter, is thus described. 

* We found the grounds extensive and well varied, considering the 
monotonous flatness of the country. They are laid out in the old 
Flemish style, with regular serpentine walks, berceaus of lime-trees 
having openings like windows, and with long straight walks, ter- 
minating in studied vista views. Where the straight walks cross 
each other at right angles, the centre of the point of intersection 


is shaped into an oblong parterre, resembling a basket of flowers, 
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' © sn® contiining sh iums in , and flowers of a 
1° nigh Nirdy Hand mas in the came? * gaudy 
V© S6ind are in'very bad taste. At ev ce, Some 
* Wind of ir of eon wprovided: ‘for surprising che wait iF he sit 
* dwn, it isten to"one but the’seat is so contrived as to sink under 
: ‘empica ? if He enter the grotto, or approach the summerhouse,’ water 
“© israquirted from ‘concealed or disguised ‘fountains, and he does not 
~* find it easy to escape a wetting. Tlie dial'is provided with several 
J, * Ynomons, ‘calculated to show the corresponding hour at the chief 
* capital cities of Europe; and also with @ lens, 'so placed, that, dur- 
_ ing ‘sunshine, the priming of a small cannon falis under its focus 
‘* just ds the sun reaches the meridian, when of course the cannon is 
* discharged. 
' “The principal ornament of the place consists in a piece of water, 
* over which a bridge is thrown. At one end of the bridge is an ar- 
© tificial cave, fitted up like a lion’s den, the head of:a lion cut in 
“stone peeping from the entrance. Above the cave is a pagoda, 
“which forms # summerhouse three storeys high. At the top is a 
‘ seiner, which is filled by means of a force-pump, and whieh ‘sup- 
ies the mischievous fountains already mentioned. 
“ The little lawns near the mansion-house are decorated with many 
‘#-ahall plants of the double pomegranate, sweet bay, laurustinus, 
+-anddouble myrtle, planted in large ornamented flower-pots and in 
‘tubs. These plants are all trained with a stem three or four feet 
*-high, and- with: round bushy heads, after the manner of pollard 
+ willows in English meadows. The appearance produced by a col- 
/ “4ection of such plants is inconceivably stiff, to an eye accustomed 
« to a more natural mode of training. Eight: American aloes (Agave 
“4~Americana), also in huge Dutch flower-pots, finish the decoration 
“of the lawn, and, it must be confessed, harmonize very well with 
-¢- the formal evergreens just described. A very good collection of 
‘trees in tubs was dis ‘ along the sides of the walks im 
swohie ower garden: two of the myrtle-leaved variety were excel- 
ot qent pecictondd All of them were ‘pollarded in the style of the 
‘ee@vergreen plants.” pp. '26—27. 
The following notices of the Agriculture of the country will, 
> be entértai ning to our readers; and we would re- 
eif attention, in particular, ‘to the raising of clover-seed, 
eH it’appears ‘from the note of the authors, ‘as ‘well as from 
or autl orities, has been successfully effected in this ont 
we perceive with pleasure that the ‘Highland Soci 
e to, hold out encouragement to experiments in this li 
«dh the course of our evening walk, we were attracted by 2 a jer 
ANCE: AN. chi ony ; the labours of the seed-time ta oe 
Aa een Tem iote, united and contem mgs ; 
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* Auguet). . The had. been carried aside, ;;.w 
< bean puetty IBenaliy' lash on. the stubble ; ‘the 
* mow at work ; and; to complete:this picture of i 


* on the same field ; the latter being 
‘ crop for their cattle, such as raap or ape Brapuing Sepenip sdwn 
* for the sake of the leaves, and spurie or eorn-spurry (Spengulaiar+ 
* vensis var.).. In Scotland, two crops in the season can, seldom 'be 
*. accomplished, If, however, the alacrity which we. hete witnessed 
* were imitated, turnips might sometimes follow early potatoes...Fir+ 
‘ nip-seed may undoubtedly be sown with success late in the season, 
not only in the end of July, but even.in the middle of August; by 
‘which time early potatoes might, in general be profitably removed. 
The common white and yellow turnips would be proper for this 
crop; the. Swedish turnip would not have time to come forward. 
Late sown turnips, it may be remarked, are not only exempt-from 
the ravages of the fly (the feeding season of the animal being past); 
but it has been observed that, on account of their more.y 
state in November, they withstand the, winter frosts. much. 
‘ than those sown early, proving equally hardy as the ‘Swedish tur- 
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ie lough here used was light, and was held with the left hand 
‘the ploughman: it turned, over the surface merely ; but 
i ‘the soil being naturally shallow, there seemed no motive for, ‘deep 
» and at-any rate a slight furrow was sufficient for a, se- 
‘ crop. The kind of wheat cultivated is the eémmon winter 
S * sort (Triticum hiberium), and also the red wheat (T. turg idum). 
It, or the wheat raised by the ancient Rowrans (T. spelta),*is 
ewise sown in a few places: the flour of this last is fine, ‘andi 
™ + anid to be preferred for pastry. Some of the old pasture teediows 
. have a rich clothing of grasa, composed oy of Poa trivialis, 
* pratensis, and annua, interspersed sometimes with. large. tufts-of 
_* Cyperus longus. 
-. ¢ Weare now in the country where the Great Purple. Trefoil, or 
Broad. Clover (Trifolium pratense var.), was. originally cultivated. 
‘ It is here called Mcersche klaveren, or marsh clover, because it is 
“ found to succeed best im their moistest fields. We saw somesrich 
‘ meadows, from which two crops or cuttings, from ten to fiftéen 
* inches high, had already been taken, and which would soon’ 
* athird. These fields had pes abdinca wich Hines dado 
"*¢ are considered as extremely advantageous to a clover and are 
* brought in vessels from Rotterdam by the industrious of 
* this eens. ari trond acee deel eset Mi Piensa 


more , northern of Europe. of 
oie dd Sikes wished for, th the field is Purity cut for green on fens Pen 
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ut 
Mifficult to separate it ftom i ““ , ow 
cat ee rchiog for the’ hy however, 
capny pe ‘in’ sich aiatftent ‘as Badt Lidia, and 
Fulkiyk, the’ farmers tmght; very ery genes 
eat ivced ceataiee erate? moves 
tite a ent uncut, an ‘eighth or a tenth of an acre:of 
i ie a or, "if the second crop is'thought to be more prolific 
sudtvhrendeyand react in the: eeabli by cutting the first crop — 
sathat ofthe field three weeks earlier than usual. *., 
ost Novwithstandiag the distance at’ which we had now left the ea, 
* Plantago corawopus, or bucks-horn plantain, which, with us. is a 
Sienanieio plant,’ appeared on the sides of the pathways. ‘This,. it 
‘may be noticed, is regarded on the Continent as one of the smali 
‘,aatad herbs, although. it is entirely neglected by us. Sweet-tlag 
* .CAcorus calamus), water-violet (Hottonia palustris), and Frog’s-bit 
*) (Hydrocharis morsus- rang ),. plants not found in Scotland, and not 
« very general in England, abounded in almost all the ditches; the 
“Ans only was in flower. 
n sailing from Bruges to Ghent, they observed the * water 
es eer bog-bean (Menyanthes nymphoides), in flower’ 
canal. The Jatter plant is‘ seldom found indigenous’ in 
Scotland ; ; it was introduced in 1800 into a pond near ve 
Castle, Perthshire, where it has now fiaturalized itself, and from. 
Whente tt has Been: introduced, ‘with success, into several lakes 
still feahet north, 
At ent * Fahrenheit’s thermometer indicatéd 68° when laid 
9p, the Pivae' of the window at 10 ». ‘Mt. on the 14th of Au- 
“gust.” _ Meteorologists will, ‘no doubt, wish their remarks on 
ate a ‘had been more frequent, it being so ‘Closely conitiect- 
aie ope Bisgsees of vegetation; this desideratum the secre~ 
pial her more. easily supp! through’ the numerous 
SeIB ARE ‘he has established on the Continent. It may be 


‘'# © While this sheet is in the press, we have had an‘ opporttinity of 
ple of broad aad » saved from a’ pty 
3 ble cane na No ceamn (eat9} 
to é seashn (181 
« having Hicly fatiardble fob the pielphsts (On ahdwini the sam: 
Sipe to dadiaas nufserymen and seedsmen at Edinburgh, who deal 
‘extensively: inthe article, they regarded: it asiexcellent: Dutch 
saan sand deblared that it was: more phump.and shining, than aay’ 
* which they had lately seen. Instead of. mowing. apd thrashing, the 
une women-and children: were employed by Mogars 
she-brown ar ripe heads, ontlipam POFRON, Nias re 
a et about S:lib., ib,,.0f, seed daily,.; roleted) Dbodiam witiwoll = 
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eitatked here, that’ the mean témhperatute (Uy observations 
ae the central district of Scotland) of st toarantied 
day fot the four preceding years was 56° Fahrenheit, “"°"?"°8 


On the morning of the 19th August, they set, out Beh aie 
werp, and on the 22d, they arrived at Rotterdam. In visiting 
Dr Daalen’s garden, they ‘had not the good fortane to see the 
* Dector.”». Toa friend, * Dr Daalen stated, that he had foupd 
‘ the:application of ashes to the roots of the hydrangea hortensis 
‘effectual ‘in causing the production of the tie We ander; 
* sometimes observed on the flowers of that plant. Duteh ashes 
‘ are chiefly from turf. The Doctor,’ it seems, ‘regarded the 
© ash of Norway spruce as more effectual-in: producing the blbe 
* colour of ‘the petals, than the turf ash.’ The hydrangeas 
very susceptible of change in the’ colour of its petals, from 
whence it at one time got the specific name of mutabitis. “The 
blue colour has been produced ‘by rier Be cuttings ii expos- 
ed situations; but peat earth has been found most successful. 
Ashes will now be added to the list of ingredients. 
Another gentleman ‘ mentioned to us, inet some year's go 
* his fruit-trees had been much affected with the white insect; 
‘ but that by repeated washing with a brush, dipped in the pickle 
‘ of salted herrings, he had succeeded in thoroughly cleansin 
‘ them.’ Query, was this the aphis lanigera, or the woolly thegee? 
The,mode of extirpation seems harsh, and, if not performed with 
care, might be apt to endanger the safety of the buds. ‘ 
The culture of the hyacinth has been hitherto imperfegtly 
understood in this country, and its bulbs are annually imported. 
at considerable expense. With a liberality not often met with 
in. the way of trade, Messrs Kreps & Co., florists at Haarlem, 
presented the deputation with a pamphlet, ‘ containing an‘ ac- 
* count of their, method of cultivating hyacinths.’ € corif~ 
post used: consists of two-sixth parts of grey sand, two-sixths of 
well rotted cow-dung, one-sixth of tanners’ bark reduced’ to 
earth, one-sixth of tree-leaves, also well rotted; this compost, to 
be.turned over once.a month for a twelvemonth, preyiois to its 
being. used; but,we must refer to, the work, itself for particular 
directions respecting the. culture of this elegant flower.. As a 
proof of the demand for Dutch. bulbs, it is. giver.as,the Qpinien 
of Mr Eldering, an eminent florist near Haarlem, that ‘about 
“one handred — acres are in this neighbourhood.(Haay~ 
*\Jenr); ‘oceupied in producing the: different /kimds:of bulbous, 
etre cea es i 
a § Country, the sup pears, for at least eight morths 
ity the year; chor for the cbt or baking; is-very seatitys the 


following method, therefore, 7 preserving pears for stewing;'may 
12 
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be worthy ‘of attention. ‘ The fruit, shortly after being 'gather- 
« édj is ‘carefully peeled with a knife, and is then, without fars 
‘ther preparation, dried in an oven; it becomes’ shrivelled, 
‘brown, and hard, and will, in ‘this state, keep good for seve- 
-§ tal yeats.’, When stewed, ‘ they swell to a considerable size.’ 
The pear, thus, treated by Mr Schneevogt, is called the * Foppen 
‘ pears’ but there are doubtless muny varieties of pears in Scov- 
land,which might be stored in the same manner. 
_«'To the breeders of short horns, kyloes, or West Highland 
cattle, the characteristics of a breeder tulip may appear trifling; 
but it should be recollected, that fancy has often stamped a value 
-on one of these bulbs, superior to any thing we have heard of 
being obtained, for the finest bull or cow in Britain. 
‘ Towards the middle of the 17th century, the culture of these 
was more ardently pursued than at present. What has been called 
Tulipomania then reigned ; but many ridiculous stories have been 
told of the extravagant prices paid for tulip roots; for the mania 
did not, we believe, so much consist in giving large sums for es- 
tablished variegated tulips, as in a kind of betting, regarding the 
eventual superiority of promising seedling flowers, and ina ruinous 
conipetition for the possession of breeders of high merit, from which. 
fine seedlings might be expected. The early-flowering'or spring 
tulips (such as Duc van Thol), when they first’ came into “vogue, 
‘and while they continued scarce, were frequently rated at ideal 
values ; and the anxiety of the amateur florists to excel, frequently 
in the midst of such temptations, ‘became the means of involving 
them in bankruptcy. ‘The greatest rarities were sometimes dispos- 
ed of by a kind of raffle. At length, the interference of the Dutch 
Government was thought necessary, to restrain this gambling spirit 
of the votaries of Flora. But those days have passed away. There 
is certainly, at this time, no ‘ sumptuary law limiting the price of 
tulip roots, ’? nor is there any longer the slightest danger of “ 12 
: acres of land,” as one author says, or “‘ 5000/. Sterling, ” as an- 
« other reports, being given for a single tulip. The general price of 
.£ choice bulbs now varies from 3 to 10 guilders (the guilder =1s. 
‘ 8d.) ; a few kinds are valued at from 10 to 20 guilders; and the 
'* most select new, and consequently rare varieties, seldom fetch 
“‘more thati from 20 to 50 guilders, “Among the most’ precious at 
this time are the Universal Conqueror, Pompe funébre’ and 
‘ Charbonier noir, with yellow grounds; Louis the Sixteenth and 
- © Poiletté superieure, with white grourids ; and the price of these is 
* 100 guilders.” pp. 194, 195. ; os 
¢\. © A breeder, it may be explained, isa seedling tulip, which 
¢ fias attained ‘maturity, but is still young and im vigour, ‘being 
©‘orily eight or nine’ years from the .' If sacha tulip’ has 
«a tall strong stem, ‘and large’ petals, blunt or rounded at the 
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‘ end.;.if it be self-coloured, or of one uniform colour on, both 
« sides of the petals; if the base be either pure white or brigh ¢ 
‘ yellow; and the anthers or stigma black or yery dark,—it is 
« accounted a breeder of first rate qualities” 
Some time ago, a correspondent in. the Farmer’s Magazine. 
proposed a sushi concern the apple aphis, which we, bé 
lieve, was replied to in the following Number. Mr Kreps,. r- 
merly mentioned, with his usual Riberality, communicat fis 
mode of, preventing its ravages. This he effected by,‘ r g. 
‘ soft or black soap on the bark.’—Ina late Number of, the, 
Magazine, we gave an account of one gentleman’s ragtice in, 
transplanting trees of a considerable size, a practice which seems, 
to be familiar to the Dutch. PROP aE ane 
_ £ We have seen, that a Dutch merchant retiring from business 
‘ may purchase fruit-trees which will yield him their produce the 
© very first year. We found that he may also surround his garden and 
‘ shrubbery with ready-formed hedges! We observed many lines of 
‘ different evergreen and deciduous shrubs usually employed for this 
‘ purpose, trained hedge-wise in the nursery; and these, like the 
‘ fruit-trees, being frequently removed from one spot. to another, 
¢ may, almost without hazard of failure, be transferred to a consider- 
‘* able distance, and replanted. We noticed a hedge-row of ever- 
‘green privet three feet high, and another of savin-tree (Thuya oc- 
‘ cidentalis) between four and five feet high, which were ready for 
‘ sale. A few box hedges, trained to particular shapes, with loftier 
‘ bushes cut alternately to the form of balls and, of vases, were still 
‘ kept in the nursery; and also a few tall and old box plants, tor. 
tured into the fancied resemblance of animals. These were much 
in demand in former times; but Mr Kreps remarked (what had 
occurred to ourselves in the course of our passage from Rotterdam 
to this place), that the taste for topiary work had greatly declined 
in Holland, and would probably soon be extinct, From the same 
nurseries the retired merchant may at once plant his grove or his 
avenue with forest-trees twenty feet high. These tall forest-trees 
are transplanted, in the nursery-rows, every third year, like the 
fruit-trees ; and can thus be removed without much risk of going 
* back. Mr Kreps added, that, since the peace, he had on one Qer 
‘ casion sent a ship-load of such forest-trees to Russia, many of therg 
‘ from twenty tg twenty-five feet in height, and that very few had 
« missed.’ p. 204, 205. sie 
Our next extract. must be interesting to our, agricultura] 
readers. é uy 
|, {In walking homewards, the copyersation,turned on the value of 
‘Jand in,Holland., We learned, that near Haarlem, land of indif- 
*, ferent .quality.is let at 30 guilders a year, or Pa had the 
* gemet, or Dutch acre, nearly equal to 30s, the, Scots L,acre,, and 
* that land of the best quality is let at 40 dr 50 guilders ‘(3 to 4 
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¢. guiness} an gore, with the view of being oceupied as pasture only. 
* Marketegardesiers pay for land, at some/distance from tows, at-the 
‘ wate of 3/4 149. 6d. the Scots acre, Near, Haarlem the. rent is per- 
‘ haps. quadrupled; auch land as Messrs Kreps. oc pps pursery 
$., poying af, Abe rate of 14/, 10s, the Scots acre, besides, pub- 
* lig burdeps, which in Holland are numerous and heavy, articular 
* ly for the support of the sikee, water wlll, and drains.’ 

On ag fic foe een % pntres ( they rere ht 
© crops of spprre ‘ rye and wheat, alre: eptember 6tk 
‘a e the elds with Tense green herbage, conceal the 
¢ stubble. ‘This cultivated spurrey is decidedly a more desir- 
able fodder plant than the common native yar (Spergula 
¢ ae) of our vie fields ; ea ike Mid sg peerer 
* of our agriculturists. It seems to be the Spergula pentandra 
fo eeniate, improved in size and succulence by culture.’ 
. This extract speaks for itself; and we can add, from expe- 
rienee, that, cattle are uncommonly fond even of the common 
spurrey, We wish they had informed,us whether it was a 
scaurging crop or otherwise—how much seed would be requisite 

r.a Scots acre—and the price per lib, The variety Pentandra, 
for it is merely a variety of the S. arvensis, according to. Hall, 
is also found in this country, and would no doubt succeed on 

light soils; though not after wheat or rye, it might be sown ad- 
yantageously as a late crop on outfield fallow ground, 

The following picture is as disgusting as novel. 

* In a lane hard by the green and fruit stalls, we fell in with the 

+ frog-market, which wasa novelty tous, The animale are brought 

* alive in pails and cans, and are sold by tale.. The frog-women are 
‘ arranged on forms like the oyster-wives in the Edinburgh fish-mar- 
‘ ket ; and, like them, they prepare the article for the purchaser on 
* the spot. As the oyster-woman dexterousl opens the shells with 

* her gullcy, the frogewoman p phen no less ee though more 


_*© barbarity, in the exercise of her scissors. With these she clips off 
* the hind limbs (being the only parts used), flaying them at the 

s ae time with great rapidity, and sticking them on wooden skewers. 
‘ 


Many hundreds of the bodies of the frogs, thus cruelly mangled, 
‘¥ "Were crawling in the kennel, or lying in heaps, till they should be 
- © ‘Gairried: off in the dust-carts. 

‘ We may mention, that the species thus used as food (Rana 
'® esculenta) has never been observed by us as a native of Scotland, 
“though itis marked, in natural history works, as a British species. 
¢ Jeis generally larger, and more arched on the back, than our com- 
~fi mom frog (R. temporaria) ; and the colour is rather green, while 
oOhts:is neatly yellow. We noticed, however, specimens, 
y hope males, marked longitudinally over the with three 
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iAfvor: wivitiag » Beussels.and its neighbourhood, nthey:visited 
the celebrated ‘of Waterloo ;: and ‘their refledtienss .onier < 
tering | that’ plain, »were* strictly in character)’ *!The firstsse- 
‘¢-markable' object \whicly attracted’ Our’ attention was'the WHel- 
Saale contd beri old’ Dutch elim, “No séotrer doesn 
©‘¥nglish party appear ‘at’ Motnt ‘St’ Jolin, than boys wseend 
* the unfortunate’ tree; atid ‘break off ‘not only' twigs, but whole 
"branches, which they ‘téaze the’ Visitors’ to Buy ‘as’ ‘réfits.’ 
‘This tree-destroying ‘traffit’ dur " Horticultirigts * tried to ‘dis- 
‘‘cotirage, by refusing to purchase ;” but we Stispect there’ is 
0 much avarice and Cobdefism in the composition of these 
young mercenary miscreants to, be restrained from such’ mean 
practices by a single repulse; for we. find the gentlemen after- 
wards assaulted by * two or three little fellows, who ‘set’ to 
* scraping in .a heap of earth, like so many terriers, far frag- 
‘ments of human ribs and skulls, which they presented with 
* eager expectant countenances,’ showing they used the’ bofies 
of the defenders of their country as ‘ marketable commoditiés, ’ 
while oe lisped in broken English, de Frenchman’s -bone.’ 
What a hopeful progeny! But we must tura our attention ‘to 
subjects of a less appalling nature. Cine 
ur choicest fruits have been originally procured from secd ; 
bat, for a long period, few varieties have been added in this 
way to the Scots collection. Notwithstanding the encourspe- 
ment offered by the Caledonian Horticultural Society; and the 
uent varieties lately produced, we are still behind: hand 
in this department. It would appear that Professor Van :Mons, 
a chemist. at Brusselsy his: selected about * 800 out of peritaps 
* as many thousand new varieties (of pears), raised by -hisy and 
* others from the seed, which have proved worthy of preser- 
5 vation.’ Ary (| 
As few of these varieties will prosper as standards’ jn’ this 
country, it is incumbent on Scottish gardeners to profit by 
the example, and to persevere in producing new varieties of 
apples and pears that may be more likely to suit our climate, 
.On the evening of the LOth September, we find the thermo- 
meter at 10 p.m. stood at 72° at Brussels. The temperature, 
_ om the same day and hour with us, averages about 54°.) » 
bop Wein to have followed the Deputation to. Paris, but 
we. find we have anes reached the boundaries usually, aktow- 
et for such articles: This we regret, as we. will not, nov be 


able te preseat our readers with any extracts: from) the: in- 

-tevesting notes furnished singly by Messrs Neill Hay, and:Doh. 
Oar. remarks on these, and the latter part of the: volume may 
appear at some future period ; in the mean time, ‘we shall'wlose 
our extracts by the following. 
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© Although a vast deal of land is under crop ’in Picardy, and 
‘-the’corn-fields are of great size, yet no farm-houses.are to. beseen; 
‘-for a dozen of ‘miles together, you have the appearance: of | one. in- 
‘ setminable farm.’ This, at first, seemed extraordinary; but. we, soon 
« dearned that the cultivators prefer living in villages, society and the 
© evening dance being nearly as indispensable to them, as their daily 
* food. | If the farm be distant, the husbandman, and his servants, of 
* all.descriptions, set off early in the morning, in a light waggon, car- 
* rying with them provisions for the day. Rich sheep-pastures are 
* intermixed with the corn-lands, and often without any kind of en- 
* closure, Sheep-husbandry seems to be much attended to; and 
* here things were quite in the Oriental style. The shepherd walks 
* before his flock; at night he guides them into a fold; for himself 
* he has a moveable thatched hut, which he pitches close by: Here 
* he reposes, with the watchful dog at his feet. These precautions 
“are necessary, on account of wolves, which are still common in Pi- 
* cardy. The old pastures were now beautifully decked with the 
* flowers of the colchicum or purple autumnal crocus, which the 
* sheep never touch. In many places, a line of cider-apple trees or- 
* naments each side of the road: the crop of apples is. this year scan- 
‘ ty, and there will be a great deficiency in the quantity of cider pro- 
* duced.” pp. 340—341. VW 

It may be easily observed, that many of the extracts we hav 

iven are not strictly of an horticultural nature. Few garden- 
ers would be satisfied with any thing we could select; and, we 
believe, there are few gardeners, or amateurs of gardening in 
‘Scotland, in whose hands the book itself may not be found be- 
fore this article can appear. : 

Of the general merits of the work, we are disposed to speak 
in terms of the most unqualified approbation. The remarks 
are generally interesting, and display an intimate knowledge of 
horticulture, botany, and rural economy. There may be just 
enough of the amor patrie discoverable; and a foreigner may. 
be disposed to think, that, in instituting comparisons, there 

" sometimes ar a favourable leaning towards the * Land of 
© Cakes.’ ough a native of France, or the Netherlands, may 
think’ that such remarks might have been spared, we. do not 
think, that, even to their view, there is any thing in-them a- 
mounting to bad taste. ' 


The present crisis obliges the farmer, with us, to:curtail every 
unnecessary expense; even the luxury of a new book must:be 
dispensed with till times alter, otherwise we could have. recom 
mended the work now before us as capable of affording them 

. inférmation, and also amusement, for a leisure hour ; for, we be- 
lieve, most of them will soon learn to live with little ‘ dancing;’ 
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an amusement which they will willingly relinquish in. favour of 
their more volatile brethren of * Picardy.” . 95 nosoh g 103 

‘We think the work would have been still :moresinteresting, 
had it been’ accompanied with a map of the countries coat 
which the Deputation passed, with the line of tour sketehed.on 
such map. Many who have already got the book: will ddubt- 
less furnish such a map for themselves, and the publishers niay’ 
be induced to give one in future editions. dita gaigt’’ 

What is generally termed fine writing in describing gardens 
and their productions, would be wholly out of place; nor’ is' it 
attempted, except where some incident exciting to ‘mora reflée- 
tion is narrated, and then it is always suitable, and in’ good 
keeping with the subject. The narrative is always ‘concise, pér- 
spicuous, and well connected. The culture’ and size of exotic 
plants are particularly rioticed. The mode of training fruit-trees. 
in the nursery, garden, and forcing-houses, are illustrated. A 
description of the soil is generally given, with appropriate re- 
marks. The:style of laying out grounds is described ; and en- 
gravings of hot-houses and pleasure-ground acconipany the 
work. Vegetable productions in the different green- markets are 
‘enumerated, and their qualities pointed out. ; 

The indigenous plants, and natural scenery of the country, 
are always subjects of judicious remark. The general aspect of 
the fields, crops, asturage, &c. are treated of; nor are their 
remarks saastetod 00 subjects of rural ecénomy only. The nar 
rative is often enlivened with incidental remarks, arising from 
the inspection of public and ancient buildings, paintings, sta- 
tuary, natural curiosities, and also from observing the religious 
and moral habits of the people. , 

It may be expected, that we should now give our opinion. of 
the general state of horticulture in the ‘countries inspected’ by, 
the Geputation, After perusing their riotes, we are induced to 
conclude, that neatness, generally speaking, is less attended to 
in those gardens which they visited on the Continent than, on 
this side of the Channel. Our forcing, too, as might have been 
supposed, g priori, is on a much more respectable footing. Our 
style of gardening appears more chaste and natural,. and. our. 
public nurseries suffer nothing by comparison,. Botany, how- 
ever, flourishes in the country of Jussieu; and the Datch,. i 


must-be allowed, excel ys in the cultivation of bulbons-r. 
flower plants. re 
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Second Address to the Landowners of the United Empire. By ©. C. 
Wesrern, Esq. M. P. London. 1822. 


NotwitTHsTanDING the defeats which the Honourable Mem- 
ber met with last Session, his sentiments as to the effect 
of Peel’s Bill, which he still maintains is the * sole cause of 
* our excessive and unparalleled distress,’ remain unchanged; 
and he declares, that he is not ‘in any way discouraged from 
* further’ efforts, which he shall certainly make’ in the present 
* Session.’ There is, accordingly, little or nothing new, in 
point of argument, in the present Address, which contains, how- 
ever, some useful Tables, that show pretty clearly the effect of 
this celebrated Act, not upon the price of agricultural produce 
only, but 6n that of commodities generally. This is the true 
way to prove that the distress does not arise mainly, as has 
been often contended, from over production, but is-at least in 
part, perhaps chiefly, to be ascribed to the rise in the value of 
money. ‘The following comparative view of the Prices Current 
at Liverpool in February 1819 and in May 1822, seems to be 
quite conclusive on this point. 
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Feb. 2, 1819. May 14, 1822. per cent. 
bs as 4 reduction, 
‘Indigo - + - = - - 0 9 8 — 1s}* 

Pepper, Black - - « - 0 O 74 

Memel Timber - - - - 617 6 234 

American Yellow Pine - 412 6 27 
_ British Copper Cakes, May 130. 0 0 23° 
. Now, before we can be satisfied, that the fall in the prices of 
our land produce has been almost solely occasioned by redun- 
dance or over production, it is certainly incumbent. on. those 
who maintain this argument, to point out the causes which have 
operated a similar fall in the prices of commodities, to which 
this excess of production does not seem to apply. 

A writer in the Morning Chronicle, of the 22d January, la- 
bours hard to prove, that the currency has nothing to do with 
agricultural distress. This ingenious person shows, from the 
Board of Agriculture’s publication in 1816, that the distress 
was very great a year or two before that, though paper mone 
was abundant, and as much depreciated, comparing it with gold, 
as at any former period. Then, it further appears, that in the 
following years, gold and corn, instead of rising or falling proe 
portionally, or maintaining any steady ratio to each other, some- 
times took directions quite opposite. He desires Mr Western 
to tell him, ‘ how it was that the price of wheat rose to 75s. 10d, 
* in 1816, when the price of gold had fallen from 5. 10s. to 4/. 
‘ 2s.’ Thus, he asserts he has completely posed the Honour- 
able gentleman, and he and all his followers * are ‘on the horns 
* of this dilemma,’ and so forth. It is a very clever aiticle to 
be sure, as the editor of the paper thinks it, yet there is no sub- 
stratum of facts or fair reasoning to support its conclusions, 

For, as to the fluctuation in the price of corn from year to 
year, did ever Mr Western, or any body else, pretend that the 
principal and direct cause was not the goodness or badness of 
the crops, but the price of gold? Or has it ever been denied, 
that the price of corn might rise, while gold. was falling, and 
vice versa, if we look only to one or two years, whether. of scar- 
city or abundance? But then, as to the horns of the dilemma, 
Upon which of them shall we transfix a journalist who would 
have. us believe, that wheat would have been as high as it 
was between 1797 and 1814, whether the currency had been 

aper or gold (for this is the drift of his reasoning); and who 
bas nevertheless been all along maintaining the'depreciation of 
the'turrency,’ as evinced in the rise in all commbtitiés ? 
* Owing to the failure of the crop, it advanced‘in pridét 
Average per centage—reduction — Feb. 2, 1819, and May 
14, 1822. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


For some years past, winter has been so mild, that field, operations 
were very little interrupted ; and while Lean Cattle might almost al- 
ways pick up a part of their food from their Pastures, the flocks on 
the higher grounds were able-to shift. tolerably well for themselves, 
without:-any aid from the Hay-rick. . ‘The winter, now we hope past, 
has been of an entirely different character. For about: a i 
from the middle of January, and again, after a few days ofia thaw, 
for eight or ten days more in the present month, the, snow lays 
deep as to block up the roads.in every direction. Eighteen mails, 
six or seven of them from London, were all due at the same . time; 
Fogder has accordingly been in great demand, and in some quarters 
will be very scarce, if the spring is not early. - For these few days past, 
the weather has been wet and unsteady ; so that, though much of 
the snow be gone from the low grounds, the fields are nat generally 
in a-proper state for the usual labours of the season. 

‘There has’been very little alteration in prices since our last. Publi- 
cation, except that some small improvement may be discovered in 
the markets for Live-stock. _ Yet we think the depression has passed 
its extreme: point, and that a gradual rise, though not perhaps to a 
gteat extent, may be expected in all sorts of produce before another 
crop come into the market. It would appear, that the supplies from 
Ireland have fallen much short of their amount in 1821, and that the 
stackyards are upon the whole thinner in this country than :at the 
corresponding period Jast year. Add to this the prospect of war.on 
the Continent, ‘in which, sooner or later, and almost asa matter of 
course, Britain will have to take a part. Even though she. do not at 
the outset, it will be necessary to be in a state of preparation for the 
worst. At any rate, in the event of war between France and Spain, 

. the latter country may require large supplies of Grain from this, 
which will carry off the foreign in bond, and probably lead to spe- 
culation in our own. 

We have again the pleasure of laying before our readers a List of 
the Premiums offered by the Highland Society, to which we request 
‘their attention. Seme- of them, such as those for Artificial Manures, 
the improvement ‘of Horses and of the Shetland Sheep, ‘and for en- 
couraging! the raising of Clover Seeds, may be expected to lead to 
experiments highly interesting to the rural economy of the country. 
We are glad‘tolearn, that their first Cattle Show has’ succeeded'so 
well; and thatthe Premiums for the next have been:so much extend- 
ed. These things, in the way they are sometimes managed in’ the 
South,’ are more for effect than. utility ; but utility, in the order of 
time’ as well: ‘asof importance, comes first, and:in the present) in- 
Statice, “we hope,- will never be lost sight of. 20th February: 
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SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter quarter is seldom productive of much interest in agri- 
cultural affairs. From the date of last Report to. the 13th ult,, we 
had particularly fine weather for field operations, and the ploughing 
was vigorously pushed forward.. During. the last fortnight we have 
had deep snow, with so intense a frost: as to bring the mercury in the 
thermometer sometimes as low as 8 degrees; but. being, unaccom- 
panied by wind, the roads were not impeded, and people could, get 
dung carted, and Turnips brought home to the Live:stock,, For 
three days we had a thaw, and the snow was fast. disappearing, ,but 
is again yesterday and to-day returning with hard frost.. The open- 
ness of the early part of the winter was very favourable for saving 
provender for Cattle, which will be scarcer in this county than it has 
been for twenty years preceding ; and, should the spring set in late, 
much distress must be the consequence. Already Oats with straw 
are selling at 20s. to 25s. 6d., while the bare Grain is only bringing 
13s. to 15s, and the stackyards are not so full now as they were at 
the middie of March last year. Our supplics of Grain will, there- 
fore be more scanty in summer by at least one-half, than. they have 
been for any of the four former years. Most people are husbanding 
out their Turnips by giving them to the growing stock ; and full-fed 
Cattle-will be far from plenty in April and.May.. Such was the ex- 
cess of depression on Cattle in the fall of the year, that. many pecs 
ple bought in small beasts to feed out and kill, and are now receiv- 
ing within from 4s. to 7s. 6d. of the original price for the hide! The 
slaughter has been in consequence immense, and must at no distant 
period affect the price of the remaining stock, by diminishing the 
glut which has hung so heavy on the market for the last three years. 
Already good Fat has a freer sale at 32s. to 38s. per cwt. . Wheat 
brings 18s. to 21s. per Linlithgow boll ; and Bear 17s. to 29s. Oat 
meal has been kept down, ot most likely will be kept down for the 
season, by the low price of Flour. While the Quartera Loaf remains 
at 7d., there can be little demand for Meal ; it has brought Lis, 6d. 
to 13s. 6d. in wholesale. - 4 f 

At Martinmas, the rents were only partially paid. A few proprie- 
tors gave reductions, and struck off a part, and, in some cases, tlie 
whole of the arrears ; but by far the greater number took what coi 
be raised, and allowed the arrears to accumulate,—thus putting .o! 
the evil day, but keeping their tenants in a, atate of dependence, 
very far from favourable to increased exertion. A further reduction 
of 20s. on. six months took place in ploughmens’ wages, 4/..48.,t9 
5l. 5s. being the current rates. , aa sie 

Even in this county, the farmers find that. agricultural, distress 
does exist; and a meeting, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament 
for relief, was. held at Turriff on the-7th ult., when.it was unapir 
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mousty resolved to adopt the suggestions of the Committee of the 
thirteen counties now sitting at Edinburgh ; in conformity to which, 
with some few alterations, a petition was drawn out and respectably 
signed, How far their lucubrations may interest or edify Govern- 
ment; it is needless to stop Here to'inquire ; bat if the petition ‘does 
nb good, it is‘not Hikely ‘to’do atty harm ; and this is tore ‘thaw ean 
be'said of many of the meetings of ‘Our brethren, and of the edt 
ties in’ England, where, under the guidancé of Cobbett, Hurt, Wool- 
ef aiid ‘Co., they seem determined 'té do''all’ they can to’ injure the 
calise they profess to advance. We lave heard that a certain’ class 
of his Majesty’s subjects are affected by'a full moon, and this’séems 
the most ‘likely solution of the conduct of many of our politicians 
of the present day. Were it not that those who labour under ‘this 
malady are seldom amenable to goud advice, we would recommend 
to them to hold their meetings at new, in place of full moon, even 
if they should have to trudge home in the dark. To apply to the 
proprietors to reduce the rent of land, or to take a fair share of the 
produce when it is let at rack-rent and requires it,—and to Parlia- 
ment for such specific relief as, we believe, the Government ¢an 
give,—arte measures which we profess to understand the benefit of. 
But what connexion Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, Borough 
Reform, &c. &c. have, with the question of Agricultural Distress, 
we have yet to learn.—8d February. 
Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

For the last fortnight, the whole surface of the mountains and 
plains has been covered with snow, which fell deep, and (there being 
also frosty weather) still continues with little abatement from the heat 
of the sun. There was' no great'wind while the snow was fresh, 
light, and mobile, otherways the drift might have been very serious. 
This is not how so likely to happen, as the snow has beconie’ more 
solid and less easily moved. On the mountains, ‘all was’ pure white’; 
but of late the wind ‘has cléared spacés ‘on which thé Sheep may now: 
feed. “They were able to dig a little; but except’ in’ rou 
their food has been scanty, and some farmers have been’ giving ‘them 
Hay. At the same time, all the herds of Cattle are now subsisting 
mostly on Fodder.. The early part of winter was mild ‘and open; 
and farmers were advanced far in their labour, ‘and ‘had ‘consomed 
little of their'winter provender, when this fall of stow happened, for” 
which they were therefore prepared. It now seems to threaten more” 
snow ;\and if this occur, all the’ Sheep (with few exceptions) will ree’ 
quire to be fed with Hay, should ‘it fall thick ‘and lie longi” ‘° "04! 

The Stocks are mostly in good condition, and there is also — 
of Grain in’ the country ; but’ the markets’sd” erected end ’ 
as‘almost to produce indifference afd ‘despondeney. ‘Our bohsretk® 
class of ycemen are fast going off the stage, and ‘the interest of this» 
loyal and generous body of men in théir country, will soot be 'ex~' 
titgiished”” They were the sipport of ‘the kitigdom, ‘ardi-aleo tts de~ 

Jenceé,- and if theyare lest, it is difficalt to see how ‘x whierd: the!’ 
loss can be supplied. 
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_ A »great effort-may still be made, if it be not too late:..Let the 
warehouses be cleared, and no more foreign Corn admitted without 
paying a full import duty on admission, that the. Corn; merchant 
may lay out his funds and granaries on British produce:: Exclude 
the land produce of all foreign states, except on payment of reasan- 
able duties to protect British produce: Assist, Ireland with bounties 
to export her produce to other nations, instead of glutting the Bri- 
tish markets with it: Allow the full consumption of British produce 
unfettered by taxes, excepting in.the distillery, and let this be open 
to men of all capitals, at moderate: duties, in order to lessen. the 
temptation to illicit distillation: Abolish the whole of the assessed 
taxes, and, in place of them, impose a tax on real property in land 
or money, not upon mere income; and what then?—why, there 
will again be a market for British Corn, Live-stock, and Wool, at 
prices adapted to the improved state of the currency; the poor will 
again possess the comforts of which they have long been deprived, 
in the free use of malt for ale and beer, tallow for candle, and 
leather for domestic purposes. There will be no occasion for sach 
expensive measures to check smuggling, because there will be less 
temptation; and the British distilled spirits will be improved, and 
will supplant all others in the markets, not perhaps diminishing 
the nett revenue. Absentee proprietors will return home to enjoy the 
comforts, and circulate the benefits of domestic improvements; and 
all who possess property in the funds, as well as those who hold it 
invested in Jand or otherways, will contribute fairly to the support of 
the state —27th January. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Durinc the month of November, although we had some heavy falls 
of rain, accompanied with high winds, yet the field operations did 
not receive much hinderance, and the Wheat-seed, so far as was in« 
tended. to be sown before winter, was got finished in excellent order 
at the usual season. From the general warmth and openness of the 
weather, the latter sown Wheat sprung up rapidly, and in no instance 
presented a meagre or unfavourabje appearance, , 

The weather, during the first three weeks of December, gave little 
or no interruption to ploughing, which was carried on with unremit- 
ting industry ; and where the land intended for summer- fallow, had 
been previously ploughed, the Grass lamis and leys were proceeded 
with to-a very considerable extent. The severe frost which set im, a- 
bout the 25th of the month, afforded the farmer an excellent. oppor- 
tunity of carting out manare, which he embraced with, great alar 


"ie the 2d of January we had a mild and gentle thaw, which, hosry 
every lasted only for a few days when the frost again set im withiin- 
creased intensity, and continued up tothe night of the 27th without. 
theslightest change. About the 12th of this month, the clear and, 
serene:atmesphere became cloudy, and threatened. snow, which goom , 
thereafter|began,to fall, and continued to fall, at.intervals, for some, 
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days ; and, as there were no intervening thaws, it, covered thegroand 
to a.very.censiderable depth which put almost a total..stop ter fidld 
labour, of every description.. On the morning of the.27th, the snew 
began again to fall thicker and heavier than it. had hitherto. done, and 
was attended with a strong, piercing wind, which eccasioned much 
azifting in the higher parts of the county, and would have redueed 
the; p;, which, in most situations, had been previously but. scan- 
tily. supplied with pasture, to still greater,want, had net a most sea- 
sovable thaw taken place during the succeeding night. I have not yet 
understood whetlier the grazier has sustained any loss of his flock on 
that stormy day; but certainly it must have been a trying period 
for them after the severe weather they had encountered prior, to. it. 
Upon the whole, there has been no winter-these several years ip whieh 
we have witnessed such a long continuance of intense frost, and 
during which the ground was so long covered with snow. 

We have, in this county, little of general agricultural prosperity 

to report; and although most landlords have given their tenants a 
considerable reduction of their rents,,yet the reduction. is by.no 
means 80 great as will enable the farmer to pay his rent and remune- 
rate himself for his expense and industry. Indeed it. would be diffi- 
cult to say, in the present circumstances, what abatement, on ithe 
part of landholders would be adequate to place their tenantry in a 
decidedly thriving condition. No improvement in the. price,of farm 
produce can be said to have taken place during this quarter; in- 
‘deed Grain of every species has rather been on the decline... New 
Wheat brings from 18s. to 20s. per boll, while Oatmeal is. sold from 
10d, to 11d. per peck. A good Milch-cow of the proper breed, is 
the only article which brings any think like a fair price. At thejse 
cond monthly cattle market of Kilmarsiock, which was.held lately at 
that place, there was a fine show of Milch-cows in very superior cen- 
dition, and as there was a number of buyers, the far. greater propor- 
tion met with a ready sale; and, on the whole, the prices were con- 
sidered on the advance. - Horses, also, are rather in more demand, 
and at fully higher prices than last quarter, ..At Ayr New, Year's 
‘Day fair thete was a considerable number of excellent draught 
horses, which met with a brisk sale, and the. prices, comparatively 
speaking, fair, but still fully two-thirds lower than they.were several 
years ago, Saddle Horses were in still greater demand, and brought 
higher prices than those of the draught. kind. _ The, Fleah,.markets 
continue moderate. Beef sells at from 4d. to $d,5 Mutten from,4d. 
to. 6d,; and Veal from 3d. to 8d. per lib. all of the, county, weight. 
Dairy produce is also very moderate ; Sweet-milk Cheese . bringing 
only from 8s. to 9s, per stone ; and Butter from, 1s. tod, 2d. pex Jib. 
—wl st February. " ; hw 


Berwickshire Quarterly Reporte, .... eid “ 
Durixe the month of November there, were few.,days without 
showers or set rain, and our rivers were more, frequently, swelled than 
cate end Fa 6 hw a lueda bs 


st 
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: theyslind been during the two preceding years. “The- erature, 
_ however, was mild, aed we did not bitte a speck’ of ‘sid date 
surroundmg mountains tilt the morning of the 20th, ‘which’ was suc- 
- @eeded-by gentle frost ; but it was 80 moderate as not to affect the pas- 
tures, which; till that period, ‘retained the verdure of May. “On the 
29th there was'a sprinkling of snow on Latnmetmuir; ‘On ‘the 3oth 
dtrained:all dey, ‘and was~ very heavy in ‘the tight, Which’ madé our 
-wivérs overflow their bafiks on the Ist of Decémber.’ ‘This ‘was'stc- 
ceeded by frost.sometimes pretty keen, which continued till the 16th, 
when it became fresh. and’ mild till the 26th, when frdst teturned so 
‘keen, that the thermometer on the 30th stood, in a northern &xpo- 
‘sure, at 8 a. m.; at 20 degrees. There was no fain duritig the month, 
except afew drops on the 4th and 17th. On the Sth there was a 
slight fall of snow in the afternoon. We had also showers of stiow 
on the Ist and 2d of January. On the 3d and 4th there was heavy 
rain, and our rivers full flood. On the 6th frost returned, with a 
slight fall of snow in the evening; from the 13th to the 28th, less or 
more'snow fell every day, which, om the 16th, drifted so much as to 
impede our usual communications. There is no immediate prospect 
“of its removal ; and the whole surface of the earth is covered so deep, 
that the flocks find no food except that which is given them in Hay 
and Turnips, and the latter are buried so deep, that it is ‘a laborious 
task-to bring them from beneath the snow. Before the snow came 
on 80°as to cover the Turnips, there was reason to fear that they 
would be much injured by the frost, but these fears are now entirely 
dissipated. “A good deal of this crop was stored to make way for 
Wheat, which continued to be sown, while this process was practic- 
-able. ‘Very few Turnips have been let by the acre ; but by the week 
they have been taken from 2id. to 3d. for Hogs; and for Dinmonts, 
“and Ewes, and old Wedders from 4d. to 5d. per week; and stock, 
apon the-whole, is making very fair progress, both at the stall and in 
the fields: In some instances fears may be entertained in regard to 
‘fodder, and we know of some cases where there is very little Hay 
vemaining for the Sheep, which will be obtained with great difficulty, 
‘if the snow continue for any length of time. “Wheat, sown on fal- 
‘ Yows}°and after Beans-and Potatoes, had the most promising appear- 
‘@ice, previous to the setting in of the frost, and the depth of the 
snow now mikes every farmer easy as to the safety of thiscrop. “At 
“e@ar‘public markets in November, there was not the usual ‘proportion 
of Fat, ‘iw consequence of which’ the demand was erent, and prices 
“@ehade ‘higher than’ in preceding markets, but winterers, ‘or Cattle 
«“fer'the Strawyard, were lower than for the last twenty-five years. 
“One and a half year olds were purchased at little more an th cost 
when calves. There was nothing left to cover the rent Of gras8 parks ; 
which, it is hoped} will make feeders more Cautious for the time to 
‘<(eomte,” ifany thing ‘cati’ teach” wisdgin on’ this ‘head. © At the New 
“4@attle market at’ Kelsd;'on’thé last’Friday of December, there was 
a limited show of Fat, which sold at.4s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. per stone, sink- 
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ing the offals,. .But there was a pretty full marketiof bred: Wedders 
and Ewes, the greater part of which did not find: purchasers. «In the 
present month the demand has been greater, but prices have not im+ 
proved much. The Grain market has been nearly stationary since 
last Report, with the exception.of ‘Wheat, which; during two weeks 
in: December, nose.a shade in price, and Barley declined, in conse- 
quence of its being. nearly superseded for family use by Wheat.) The 
prices for the quarter may: be quoted—-Wheat, new, 25s. to 29s. ; Bar- 
ley 158,,to 17s.; Peas 18s, to 20s.; and, Oats 13s. to 16s., all per bell 
of 6 Winchester bushels. Oatmeal 28s. to $2s, per load of 16 stones 
Dutch, sold in retail at 1s. 10d. to 2s. 2d.; Quartern Loaf, fine 7d:\; 
and Beef and Mutton in retail 4d.:to 5d... At all our hiring markets 
there was a surplus of single servants of both sexes. . Men fit for all 
work were engaged from 4/. to 4. 10s., and some superior hands at 
51... Women 30s. to 40s.; average 35s. to $6s., and not 30s. as 
stated in last Report, as the average at Lauder, in consequence of 
misinformation. Some labourers cannot find constant employment, 
and several of those who do, are reduced to Ls. per day without vic- 
tuals. this be equitable, there is no good reason why plough and 
cart-wrights, saddlers, &c. should continue, during the present state 
of, the markets, at the outstretch of their former prices. 

Before the frost. set in, field labour was. as far advanced as could 
be wished ; many fields of ley were turned over, after all the stubble 
Jand had been ploughed, Since the plough was laid, the carting of 
dung. to the fields where it is to be applied, and carrying of Grain to 
the market, has afforded work for men and horses; as there is no 
lawful day on which they are allowed to be idle in this country. 

All this might do very well, provided the rent of land were abat- 
ed_in exact,proportion to the money value of farm produce, since its 
depreciation commenced two or three years ago; the abatements for 
each of these years being in the ratio of increase in the value of 
money,..or, which. is the. same thing, the fall of prices, particularly 
for Live-stock. This is the grand, the only effectual cure; and unless, 
in the mean time, universal recourse be had to it by the proprietors, 
not as what they may or may not do at pleasure, but what they are 
boynd to doin equity, while thousands, who were once in affluence, 
will be reduced to stern want, they themselves will, in the end, be the 
greatest losers. One main pillar of the state will be destroyed ; and 
our country’s pride be laid in the dust. The exclamation of the 
poet, **O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, Agricolas ! ” will ina, 
lityle time be entirely reversed, . The truth of what we have said hes 
been for some time. quite obvious. Several farms, which, in,other 
times, were deemed very eligible, have been renounced; many whe | 
haye struggled .to weather the, storm. are under sequestration ;hand) 
while they are on the, point of giving way, several are already: insol- 
vent, It is fortunate that proggetore begin to see their. own interest. 
Abatements on more than one Of our largest estates are announced 
on, the, Candlemas rents for the preceding half year, to the amount of 
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20: pier» ¢ent. generally, and considerably more in’ particular instan- 
ces.' ‘Bor the -year previous to Martinmas last, however, the’ abate- 
ments on all lands taken from the year 1812 to 1814 and downwards, 
should be:double that sum, or 40 per cent. generally !—28th' Jan, 
igow ows ' Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. : 

Winter lately seemed inclined to show us he had still some of his 
ancient rigours in store, and that’we must not count upon a continu- 
ance of the open and mild treatment received from him for these two 
or three seasons back. On the 12th of the present month; ‘ the che- 
‘ rished fields’ assumed their robe of purest white, and as the snow 
fell in considerable quantities for several successive days, the mantle 
was one of the thickest order. The frost which then set in was not’ 
particularly intense, although, in some mornings and evenings, it was 
rather severe. There was much drifting, and, in consequence, the 
roads throughout the county were in many places rendered impass- 
able: This, however, in these days of speedy communication, was 
not to be borne, and the snow, on all roads where there were many 
passengers, was soon cleared away. 

On store-farms the Sheep must have been much incommoded ; but 
the snow was so dry and powdery, that these animals were able to 
work down and get at their frozen food. This was in general the 
case ; but on some farms on which, from their situation in reference 
to the quarter from which the wind blew, the snow lay uncommonly 
deep, it became necessary when the Hay destined for the Sheep was 
exhausted, to.flee, or to seek some grounds in the low country where 
food could be procured. Security, real or fancied, “ces careless- 
ness, and the jate successive open winters have really tended to make 
stock-farmers forget that there are such things as storms to be expect- 
ed, and a provision of Hay has been, in too many instances, des- 
pised as unnecessary. 

A thaw, rather unexpectedly, commenced on the evening of the 
27th, and, being unaccompanied by rain, the snow and frost were 
gently cleared away. 

The months of November and December were famous for con- 
tinued rains and high winds. There was more of the former than in 
the end of the year 1821 ; but though it blew almost unceasingly, 
there were no burricanes so tremendous and destructive in their ef- 
feets as those of that season. Still this western coast did not, about 
six'weeks of two months ago, escape some losses of lives and’ pro- 


perty. -!0 
‘Ploughing isin’ a 2 advanced state, and many farmers might 
a 


have turned over all the land destined for crop the ensuing season, 

had it been considered expedient so to do. The frosty weather af- 

forded an opportunity of taking out dung tothe Potatoe and Tur- 

nip lands ;'s0 that field labour is uncommonly forward. ‘glen abl 
Nothing’ new can be said: of the crop on hand. * Wheat proves 

move ‘and! more abundant, as’ also do Oats; and Barley is ‘as deféc- 

tive as it was formerly reported pe be. Potatoes are exceetlingly plens 

2 
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tiful and of excellent quality. Turnips below an average weight, 
but Gninjured by frost, and therefore, will feed well; and there are 
no fenrs-entertained of a scarcity of fodder. 

It is exceedingly pleasant to adduce an instance of advanced price 
in land produce—an event which we were beginsing to add to the list 
of impossibilities ; but certain it is that Cattle were in eager demand 
throughout November and December at a rise in value of probably 
not less than 15 per cent., when the markets during these months were 

with those of the preceding summer and autumn. Sheep 
also, it is said, increased in value in the fairs in Yorkshire at the end 
of the season. And though, in both cases, the advance took place 
too late in the year to admit of much, or almost of any, benefit to 
farmers, yet we look forward with some degree of confidence to a 
continuance of moderately improved prices. For Corn, unfortunate- 
ly, there is no such prospect ; on the contrary it seems to be of duller 
sale and lower price almost every week. Wheat just now sells at 
from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d.; Barley at 2s. 8d.; and Oats at from Is. 8d. 
to 2s. per Winchester bushel. 

The markets for Pork are bad; that article does not at present 
bring more than $s. 3d. per stone of 14 lib.—31 st January. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

From the date of the last Report, the weather was uncommonly 
open and mild till the end of December, when hard frost succeeded ; 
and, from the Ist of January to this date,so much snow fell as consi- 
derably to impede the communication by the turnpike and other 
roads, which, m many places, had to be opened by cutting through 
‘the snow. Before the frost came on, agricultural labour was more 
forward than usual, and, consequently, less remains to be done in the 

ing months. 

Much grain is now thrashed out ; but the quantity, per acre, by no 
means comes up to the calculation of the farmer three months ago ; 
Wheat excepted, which is a full average crop, and of good quality. 

Oats are not found equal in quelity to crop 1821, and, in point of 
quantity per acre, the deficiency may be safely rated at two bolls per 
acre underan average crop. ©. | 

Barley, in two-thirds of the county, may be considered as having 
failed nearly altogether ; where eight bolls per acre was looked for, 
two or'thrée bolls have been the actual produce, and.the quality very 
although not damaged ; yet, notwithstanding this failure, there 
Is little demand for this grain, the distillers preferring wheat, which 
‘they can purchase at 16s. and 18s. per boll, to barley: of -indifferent 

ity. 16. boas 

Turnips are by no means, in general, a good crop, having come 
up unequally, with many blanks; and this season many farmers have 
Jet them at the low «price of 2/. 6s. per acre, to be fed off with sheep ; 
’ either from their inability to purchase stock themselves, or, from ex- 
perience, that, for two years back, when they didiso, the return, by 
feeding cattle, was almost nothing. 
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Potatoes are still on hand in great quantities, and have been, gold 
by public roup at 3s. 10d. per boll, and are not likely, te.ga,.much 
higher ; there being no demand, they must be applied to the feeding 
of cattle and horses. os 8 

New sown Wheatis great in quantity, and every where. looks. re- 
markably well. sane 

To complete the distress of the farmer, not only does the depres- 
sion of price continue, but, even to this date, the markets continue 
glutted with every species of farm produce; the demands upon the 
farmer oblige him, week after week, to reduce his price somewhat 
under the rate of the former, while there remains any thing to be 
sold. It is unquestionable, that both Grain and Cattle have fallen 
50 per cent. since the date of many of the prec-nt leases; in many 
cases the whole produce will do little more than pay the stipulated 
rent, leaving nothing for the expense of production or maintenance 
of his family.—1st February. ' 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. nia 

Tue weather continued mild, and the Cattle were occasionally in 
the fields, until Christmas. At that time a gentle frost set in, with a 
sprinkling of snow, which continued until New-year’s-day. We had 
then a tract of most excessive rain, with boisterous wind. Our rivers 
and streams were much swelled, and some of the lower parts of. the 
city of Brechin were overflowed by the South Esk; a circumstance 
which no one remembers to have happened before, Soon, however, 


frost set in again, with fom ent showers of snow, which still covers 


the ground to a great depth, The snow has not been much blown 
into heaps, yet its depth obstructs communication, and has locked up 
the Turnips, so that Cattle and Sheep are in a yery miserable situa- 
tion. Provender was uncommonly scanty last season, and, in many 
cases, is nearly exhausted. Some are feeding their Cattle upon 
Potatoes. ni 
We regret to state, that the prospects of the farmer, instead of 
brightening, are every day becoming more gloomy. Live-stock of 
every kind is. next to unsaleable. At fall of the year, a few people 
speculated in driving cattle to some of the English markets; but 
notwithstanding the low prices at which they bought them here, they 
were great losers by the adventure. . The Wheat and Potatoes. were 
uncommonly abundant last season; but the Barley and Oats were 
fat’ below am average. The people have chiefly betaken themgelyes 
10 Wheaten Bread, and Oatmeal is hardly saleable. The Wheat 
and Barley are from 16s. to 20s. the boll; the Quartern Loaf, fine, 6d., 
second 5d., third 4d. The prices now obtained for every. kind.of 
produce, are insufficient to defray the expenses of cultivation, , The 
repeal of the tax upon salt has operated its full effect, as that, article 
is now selling at a reduction fully equivalent ta the tax repealed. 
But neither the diminution, of the taxes on, malt,and. leather, nog the 
Jow prices of the raw materials, have, produced, any, sensible effect 


ae e 
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upon the prices of beer, or of articles manufactured frony leather. 
Indeed leather has been lately raised higher than ever. °° °°)" 
’Tt’appears, that independent of the sudden’ diminution of the quan- 
tity, and consequent enhancement of the value of the circulating 
mi , the present distress is uch owing to over-production. | In- 
dependent of the great stores of foreign grain, which aré laid up'in 
“Our sea-ports, like masked batteries to be played off upon the home 
are there ate great accumulations of the home ’ produce itself. 

ome geritlemén ‘of this county have stored their Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats, of the threé last ctops. It seems therefore necessary, that 
farmers should breed no more live animals than what ‘ate barely ne- 
‘cessary to keep up their permanent stock, and dispose of none but 
‘what are teady for the butcher. They should also contract the ex- 
tent under crop, within the limits of what can be consumed. In- 
deed, if things continue as at present, the produce must diminish 
of course. For although the farmer should continue to plough and 
sow the same extent as formerly, being unable to apply his usual 
proportion of extraneous manures, he will exert much labour for 
small returns, 
_. The next step appears to be putting the distillery on a more effi- 
cient footing. A gentleman from India lately told me, that Scottish 
whisky is in great request in that country, and is preferred to rum, 
‘brandy, artack, and every other sort of spirit there manufactur- 
ed. Were all duties withdrawn from home spirits exported, ‘and ‘an 
additional bounty granted on their exportation, there can be no 
doubt but they would find an extensive vent in foreign nations. ‘This 
would be equivalent to a bounty on the exportation of our sur- 

lus produce, in the shape of spirits. Without some such bounty, 
it does not appear how pernicious accumulations of land produce 
can be prevented. ° 

Some who have experience in that business, calculate, that from 
three to four Kideidred thouiated pounds go annually out of this coun- 
ao smuggled ‘spirits, and hardly any of our Barley is used in 

eir manufacture. The late regulations for permitting small enter- 
ed stills have had no effect in this county. The reason appears to 
be, that the South-country distillers use only from a third to a 
seventh of Malt, mixed with raw Grain, while the spirits used here 
‘are made wholly from Malt. Now, in addition to the duty upon the 
spirits, these small entered stills were to be charged with the full 
‘Mate duty, which put it out of their power to compete with those 
who operate'chiefly upon raw Grain that pays no duty.’ It' séems 
therefore expedient the duty should be wholly withdrawn. from 
Malt.used ‘in distillation, and that the whole duty should: be Jevied 
upon the spirits préduced.—29th January. aol 
‘i 20° to lod s»dLetter from Glasgow, 3d February. Pao 
"Since! the first df January, we have had a continuance of severe 
frost, with eevasional falls of snow, which has put a stop'to ailniost 
every branch of husbandry, but that of thrashing out the grain and 
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bringing it to market. There was perhaps never more new, Wheat 
brought to market, so early from our own, neighbourhood. The , lagt 
crop of Wheat-in, this district has turned out better than an average, 
and, in-point of. quality, it was perhaps nevér excelled, On ia 

| The prices at present obtained for this species of Grain afford the 
farmer very little ‘encouragement to, bring it to market; and from the 
ample stecks just now on hand, some time must yet elapse before 
they can obtain .a fair remuneration for this part of their‘ prodtice. 
This telief, however, may not be so far distant as some are willing 
to believe ; for the last. crop has turned out deficient on the Centi- 
nent; -and should a war commence between France and Spain, ‘our 
Bonded Grain will find a ready market in one or other of these 
countries... This will enable the present holders of foreign Grain 
ta enter the home, market, and, by freeing the country from Grain 
i from.abroad, increase proportionably the value of our own 
produce. . It will be much better for the country if the farmer find 
relief in this way, than by means of a bad crop; and the only pro- 
bable source of relief is a failure in the crop, or an extensive expor- 
tation. : 

‘Hay and Straw have advanced 2d. per stone since the commence- 
ment of the frost; and should the storm continue, it is probable. 
that they will rise still higher. 

‘} annex the importation of Grain from Ireland to this port for the. 
last two years, viz. 1821 and 1822. The importation during the 
former.of these two years was most extraordinary. From every ap- 
pearance, this year's importation will fall considerably short of the. 
last. 


_ Imports. 
1821. € Wheat 100,274 bolls of 240 libs. 
Do. } Barley 19,128 bolls of 320 libs, 
Do. Oats 428,733 holls of 264 libs. 


Do. 
Do. 


Barley 2,573 bolls of 320 libs. 
Oats 166,956 bolls of 264 libs. 


1822. / Wheat 53,049 bolls. of 240 libs. 


Present State of the Glasgow Market. 
Old British Wheat ~- - + 22s, to 24s. } : ‘ 
New do. §-— - ~ 193 + Zito boll of 240 lib, 
Irish do. - - : 17s. + 2ls. J 


{.Jboll : Stinling- 
English Barley 27s, - 298 ¢ Pee sm —— 
“Séotch Barley <') % 218, 24s, ; 


* Bérwiekshire Oats’ - 186) 19s liih dey dey 
North Country do. - . 17e.-—) 188 Poo Viiige ols cons 
Trish Oats - (OS & oh BS 168: ire boll of 264 lib. 

. 722 to 390 ' M5 . 2 , i { per’ bell: Stirling- 

sii anf hecee a ' MM | 16s, > shine: measures 
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Kincardineshire Report. 

For about five weeks after the date of last Report, the weather 
continued fresh and moist; we had then a few days of pretty sharp 
frost, which was followed by ten days of uncommonly fine weather ; 
at the expiration of which, the 26th December, frost again set in, 
and continued till the 2d January. For three days at this peried, it 
rained almost incessantly, and up to the 12th the weather continued 
fresh. On the morning of that day, the ground, for the first time 
inthe season, was faintly coloured with snow. Next morning there 
was an additional fall of it, from one to two inches, which accumu- 
lated, day after day, for about a week ; and there being little wind to 
occasion drifting, it lay more equally deep over all than any storm 
we:have had for several years. In the higher districts, where the 
snow of course was deepest, the roads were almost completely 
blocked up, and none remembers to have seen the Turnips so entire- 
ly.covered. The storm coming on so very unexpectedly, and that, 
teo, after:such unfavourable weather, few had more than a day’s con-. 
sumption of this-root pulled, and the consequence was, that most of 
farmers were under the necessity of giving their feeding stock pota- 
toes as a substitute, until a change of weather shouldoccur. As to 
milch-cows and winterings, they have been but poorly supplied with 
green food during these two weeks; and, for several days, the store- 
flocks were literally in a state of starvation. Home-feeding is never 
practised by the storemasters in this county, unless in a very extreme 
case that a little artificial hay, or oatstraw, is sparingly dealt out ; 
and housing at night is almost universally relinquished, except a- 
mong some of the smaller tenants, or, in some instances, on the low 
country pastures, where circumstances absolutely require it. In open 
mild winters, such as some’ of those we have lately experienced, 
sheep may be nothing the worse of exposure to the weather during 
the night; but.in cold, ramy, or stormy weather, the case must be 
very different.',, Since the 27th ult. we have had a fine moderate 
thaw ; and the mountain flocks are egain relieved from their perilous 
situation. Stackyards are, in many instances, beginning to assume 
a diminutive appearance ; and there is little doubt but fodder will be 
soarce. Oats, with.straw, are said.to have been sold in this and the 
county of Angus at 29s, and 80s. pet boll, which last is 2s. more for 
the straw than the price of a boll of our best oats! Hay 10d. to Is. 
per stone. Field work is.well advanced, and the young wheats and 
grasses had a promising appearance at the commencement of the 
storm, ..Lint has turned-out a remarkably poor crop, both as to quan- 
tity and quality, . Turnips are but avery ordinary crop, but continue 
quite sound. Feeding cattle have made good progress, and were ra- 
ther more, in, demand about six. weeks ago, but sales are again diffi- 
cult: to cflects, and the price as low as ever,—5s. the stone sink being 
about the current rate. It would be a matter, however, of compata- 
tively litde importance to the agriculturists, were that the only article 
of farm produce of, which the price is so much below what they can 
afford to scl] it. Instead of this, not a single article can they take 
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to market, that will any thing like replace the expense of production. 
This seems universally admitted; but, upon the whole, little is yet 
done towards the relieving of their distresses' Grain’ markets’ are 
very flat,-and prices lower than at the date of last Reporf. ‘Wheat 
from 18s. to 20s. ; Barley 17s. to 20s.; Bear 16s. to 17s , ready-mo~ 
ney ; Oats 12s. to 14s. ; and Oatmeal 13s. to 13s. 6d. per boll. Ser 
vants were not so-much sought after at Martinmas as the preceding: 
term, particularly women, who were engaged on a good deal lower 
terms. The wages of ordinary hands ran from 40s. to 45s. ; Men from: 
5L. to Tl. 

It may be of importance to many of your readers to know, that, 
about two months ago, a complaint was —— before the Justices 
of Peace of this county, at the instance of Mr Barclay of Ury, against 
William Findlay, one of his ploughmen, for maltreatment of his horses. 
It appeared, that Findlay had been in the habit of beating the horses 
under his charge to an useless, unnecessary, and cruel degree, strik- 
ing them, not only with the lash, but with the shaft of the whip, his’ 
foot, sticks, and even with a stone in his hand, particularly on the 
head. The complaint was determined at a court, held by the Justices, 
at Stonehaven, upon the 2d December last, when they declared the 
servant's wages, for the last half year, amounting to seven guineas, 
forfeited, appointing it to be retained by Mr Barclay in name of 
damages ; fined the servant in two guineas for the use of the poor of 
the parish, and found him liable in all the expenses.—3 1st January. 

Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

From the beginning of November till about the 22d December, 
the weather continued open and mild, with a good deal of ‘rain, 
when a sharp frost set in for about ten days, which was succeeded 
again by mild weather till the 12th January, when a fall of snow 
took place, which continued till the 28th; and as it was a close 
eover, the Sheep stocks upon muir farms, where artificial. food is sel- 
dom provided for them, have suffered a good deal, although the fa- 
tal effects are more likely to appear in spring. Wheat sowing was 
in a great measure finished before the frost set in, exeept upon some 
Turnip fields, where the crop was: not fed off; and upon early soils 
it can still be sown with little disadvantage any time before the mid- 
dle of February. From the mild weather with which the last quar- 
tet commenced, the Turnip crop has done more than was expected 
in the early part of the season, and the Sheep are now beginning to 
be sent to market in good condition, and,. fronr'the very low price at 
which they were bought in the fall of the year, are making a fair re- 
turn for feeding, from 4s. to 6s. a piece. Great things are\not to: be 
expected in these times, as the butcher markets still continue very 
low; being from $d. to 4d. per lib. of 16 ounces for mutton, and very 
little at the last mentioned price. Beef from 4s. to 5s. 4d. per- stone of 
86 ib. Cattle came to be more in demand towards the close ofthe 
year, and. prices advanced a little ; and of late, several dréves’ have 
been sent off to the markets.in Norfolk, which have paid something 
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for keeping. In Wool there has been no improvement ; that. article 
continues ruinously low. Our grain markets have been suchas) to 
leave very little for rent, after deducting the price of labour. ; Wheat 
4s..per Winchester bushel ; Barley 3s.; Potatoe Oats from. 1s. 8d. 

to 1s.,10d.., Of late there has been a small advance, and at present 
Wheat is worth from 48. 3d. to 48. 6d.; Barley the same as before, 
3s.;. Potatoe Oats from 1s. 10d, to Qs. per bushel. . Still these are 
far from being remunerating prices, and the farmer's capital (where 
any remains) is still in a regular course of depreciation. If the land- 
lord on the one hand, and the Legislature on the other, do not. fur- 
nish the means of relief without loss of time, the consequences will 
be such as few have yet contemplated. Many of the proprietors in 
this county have, much to their honour, given liberal abatements of 
rent, as much probably as their circumstances would permit ; while 
there are others who ought to be held up to veprebation, who.are not 
satisfied till they have the last shilling of the tenant’s capital, and 
then, by way of favour, they will relieve him of the farm. 

To point out the proper remedies most likely to alleviate or. se- 
move the present agricultural distress, cannot be done in the limits 
of an agricultural report; while the principal causes which produced 
it are plain and simple, viz. the resumption, of cash payments, and 
the system of warehousing foreign grain. If we could not pay twen- 
ty millions of taxes in the 1797, without having recourse to a depre- 
ciated currency, how can we now pay above fifty millions, after the 
resumption of.cash payments, especially after the manner in which it 
has been introduced ?. None of the barriers have been erected with 
which a wise and enlightened policy would have. guarded it, and 
which would have prevented the direful consequences which have 
followed. . Most. probably what. would give some relief most: speedily, 
aud which has been mentioned in another quarter, would be, that 
Government should: buy up all the superfluous grain out of the mar- 
ket, and warehouse our ,own grain in. place of foreign grain, till it 
would come to a remunerating:price ; and, when it should rise above 
that price, let it be brought to market to maintain a desirable. equili- 
brium. Something must bedone; and I trust, that, in the ensuing 
session of Parliament, the landed interest will have their eyes-open- 
ed, and will he roused from the apathy in which they have been, ab- 
sorbed, otherwise they may awake from their slumbers. when it is 400 
later1st February, 

_ Letter from, Langholm, 1st February. 

| Par winter. quarter commenced with much rain, sahighe was, a. fre- 
quent duripg the month of November and the. first week of ,Decem- 
her,,. About the, 10th; we had afew, da: agnes frost, and throughout the 

last week of, that.month, the frost was keen and: severe. ‘The begin- 

g of. January was moderate,| until, about the) 5th, when a;consi- 
‘ le, quantity of snow fell for some days until, the 28th, when a 


agnde Haw, commenced... The snow was much, drijted,,, and.,is jstill 
deposited in large: quantities among. the. bills,,, During, thiy, pexiod, 
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‘the Sheep stockson all the high lying grounds were much ‘stint- 
edin their customary food, and in some few instances were’ dri- 
ven off their native pastures to lower or more sheltered situations ; 
but the pradent and commendable practice of providing Hay for them 
im cases-of emergency, is now generally attended to by the store-farm- 
ers on exposed situations in this district, and its salutary effects were 

. strikingly experienced this winter, as-an abandant supply of that ar- 
ticle was furnished last season to such as chose to take the advan- 
tage of providing it in the proper time. As the latter ‘part ‘of av- 
tumn and the beginning of winter were accompanied with heavy and 
long continued rains, the Sheep stocks are not in such good con- 
dition as we have often seen them; and, should the spring quar- 
ter oa unfavourable, they may be expected to be lean at Whit- 
sunday. 

Markets for every article of farm produce have remained low du- 
ring the last quarter. The prices of both Sheep and Cattle conti- 
nued to decline. Butcher Meat has been very moderate during the 
season, averaging from 3d. to 4d. per pound. Green Pork is now 
selling from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per stone of 14 Ibs., which, in former sea- 
sons, fetched from 10s. to 11s. Oatmeal is selling here at from 
is. Gd. to 1s. 8d. per stone, but in some parts of the county it is 
much lower. Butter from 8d. to 9d. per pound. 

The situation of the agriculturists is still extremely distressing ; 
though in most instanees a small relief has been obtained from the 
reduction of rent which has been granted by the landlords, but not 
to the extent required. Retrenchment is now the order of the day, 
and this is more imperiously required of the cultivator of the soil 
than of any other class of the community. While tradesmen, for in- 
stance the blacksmith, the carpenter, and the shoemaker, who have 
not, or ina very small degree, reduced their charges, are now pur- 
chasing the articles of food and clothing at half the expense which 
they cost:them during the war, the whole of the disposable pro- 
duce which the farmer can bring to the market falls much below the 
1 indlord’s rent. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tre month of November was wet and windy ;' December wac 
dryand mild; and January, for the most ‘part, frosty, with’ snow 
daring the last two weeks, a foot deep in the lower, ani! more’ thin 
two feet deep in the higher districts of this county’; bet’ the wintér, 
upon the whole, has been hitherto mild and pleasant. The mild- 
ness‘of the weather has saved ‘the Fodder, which was the most defi- 
cient part of last crop. The price has advanced since the ‘snow fel ; 
‘bat, from the abundance of grain, and superabundance of’ Potatoes, 
Cattle will be amply supplied: Thaw commented’ yesterday, ‘ahd 
the sriow is going off: The muir Sheep fared well, ‘till the stiow' ¢p- 
-veredtheir pasture, about'the middle’ of January's and asiir lay d 
sind ‘openy and in ‘some ‘parts was temoved by the’ wind; the Stee 
havemade a good shift, except in'some very’ high kind ;4- and’ tape- 
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cially the black-faced breed, who scrape off the snow with their feet. 
ltvould be easy for the store-farmers to provide Hay for their sheep 
#v:time-of snow. ‘There: are ‘in every sheep-walk patches ‘of damp 
groand, where rushes, spritt, and coarse grasses grow in’ such abun- 
dance as might supply Hay to the sheep in cases of necessity. 

The prices of grain and of all sorts of farm produce have sunk 
during the quarter now ending. Wheat is sold at from 18s. to 21s. 
per boll ; Oatmeal at from 10d. to 11d. per peck ; Flour at 47s. per 
bag of eigit stones Dutch; Potatoes are laid down at the consu- 
mer’s door for 7s. 6d. per boll. Beef is sold in the shambles at from 
6s. to 7s.; Mutton at from 7s.:to 8s. per stone; and Butter at ¥s. 
per pound, county weight. Live Stock have also fallen in price 
during the winter; and there is no prospect as yet of such advance 
of prices as can relieve the farmer. 

Much has been said, and many schemes have been suggested, to 
remedy or alleviate agricultural distress, but hitherto to no purpose. 
The evil still continues to increase. The projects of relief are as 
various as the complexions of the projectors ; and some have foisted 
into the discussions a good deal of political feeling. The removal of 
taxes has done the farmer no good, beyond about threepence per 
pound, the duty taken off his draught horses. The duty taken off 
salt will be productive of national advantage, but will not serve the 
farmer in his present distresses. The use of salt to cattle will ren- 
der them more healthy, more productive, and promote their fatten- 
img. No other tax whatever was so injurious. But the removal 
of it will not raise the price of butcher meat, but the reverse. 

To talk, as some do, of abandoning our inferior lands to pasture, 
and to trust.to a foreign market for a large portion of the grain we 
need; is madness beyond parallel. Every acre of waste land that is 
improved and rendered productive, is the same as if as much land 
were added to the island; and every acre that is abandoned to 
waste has the same effect as if so much land had been detached from 
Britain, or sunk into the ecean.—S0ih Jan. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

As the earlier part of winter was particularly serene and dry, 
field operations went smoothly forward, ploughing every where was 
well advanced, and Turnip feeding proceeded in the most satisfac- 
tery and profitable manner. During the greater part of last month, 
however, matters have not passed in a style quite so pleasant, as we 
have for several weeks experienced all the severities of winter; the 
ground being generally covered eight or ten inches deep with snow. 
Nevertheless Sheep and Cattle have made a tolerable shift im feed- 
ing, as, what with the shelter by the snow, and the frost never bein 
iitenise, say 6 or 7 degrees at most below freezing, the Tu 
have generally been soft enough for use, although procuring “them 
for the-Stock under such circamstances; is ever attended with ‘extra 
expense and trouble. ‘Very little Clover Ley is as yet ploughed, 
and as“the season is now well advanced, by the time the ground i 
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again fit for operations, every exertion will be necessary to be ready 
in time for commencing the Oat and Bean seed, which ought always 
to. be sown in the ensuing month, if possible. Fully the usual quan- 
tity of Wheat was sown before winter, which, before the snow 
covered the fields, appeared every where well planted and healthy. 
From the storm, wintering Ewes have required greater trouble and 
expense to keep them in proper condition, than what. was found ne- 
cessary for several years past. A few in several situations have al- 
ready dropt Lamb, but we have heard of none as yet fit for the 
butcher. Several sales of both Cattle and Sheep bought in the 
autumn and fed on Turnips have already been made, which have 
left a moderate profit to the feeder, although the price cannot be 
quoted above 44d. per pound. 

Corn-markets have been liberally supplied, and the demand has 
been confined entirely to home consumption, or what has been taken 
up on speculation, as the prices in England have hitherto complete- 
ly prevented our merchants from exporting Grain to that quarter. 
Stackyards are perhaps less than usual, but a greater quantity of 
Corn than ordinary is probably to be found in Granary; so that at 
present there is little or no prospect of an advance in prices, which 
have continued very near what they were at the date of last report ; 
viz. Beans 10s. to 13s.; Oats 12s. 6d. to 14s. 6d.; Barley 17s. 
to 20s.; and Wheat 16s. to 2is.; all per boll Linlithgow mea- 
sure. Beef and Mutton, as stated above, 3d. to 5d. per lib. 
Such a reduction in the value of every kind of land produce, could 
not fail to produce the misery and ruin among all classes of agricul- 
turists, both landlords and tenants, so loudly complained of in dif- 
ferent parts of the island. It is not therefore very surprising, that 
Counties, Committees, and Agricultural Societies in various places of 
the empire, should have had meetings, with a view to inquire intu the 
cause, and to suggest a remedy, for such serious and extensive dis- 
tress. But it would appear, that so far as the tenants are_concern- 
ed, both the cause and cure lay within a very narrow compass, Go- 
vernment, by tampering with the currency during the war, gave a 
fictitious value to every commodity in the kingdom, the daily objects 
of barter between man and man. When tenants took farms, during 
that period, they generally agreed to give a fixed money price to 
the landlord, , according to the rates then, current, for that, portion 
of the produce which justly fell to his share as the rent of the land. 
And the Legislature passed a new Corn-law, to ensure a ,continu- 
ance of these high but fictitious prices. . But the,, profuse expendi- 
ture of the government having ceased with the wary and, the ,eur- 

eney-been brought back to its ancient standard, prices haye rapidly 
fallen to.the level. they naturally, steod.at, previous to,their, being 
@perated upon by such powerful but temporary causes. . OF course, 
the money \price agreed on to be paid the landlord for. his share, of 
ithe produce, -by the greater proportion of tenants, ,is found oyt of 
‘all. measure beyond what it will bring in,the. present markets. But 
wherever landlords have restricted their demands to the price their 
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understood: share ‘of the produce actually brings; werictillural diss 
tress may} ina) good measure, be’said to ‘be at'an endi-' As stated 
in last Report, that plan has ‘been adopted” by ‘a ‘few of ‘the most 
liberal and most enlightened proprietors inthis county, and were it 
generally acted upon througi: the kingdom, there would be little o¢- 
casion for the meeting of either counties or sub-committees, at henst 
so far as the interest of the tenant’ is concerned. To be sure, the 
plan in question will ill suit improvident or extravagant: proprietors; 
but those of that description must lay theit account with both anxie- 
ty and distress. After the conversion of nioney ‘rents to be paid 
according to the prices of Grain; the first’ object of the farmers 
ouglit to be to get down the ‘nominal prices of labour, including 
tradesmens accounts, to something near the tates of 1793, and some 
progress in that measure has already been made in this district.’ But 
that humbug, the Corn-law, rather stands in the way of so desirable 
and fair an object. As it is urged with some degree of reason; 
that if a labourer or tradesman engages to work for a year after next 
Whitsunday, say, at something like the wages common thirty years 
ago, when prices of Grain and other necessaries are nearly as low 
now as at that period ; yet, in consequence of the existence of the 
present Corn-law, in the event of a bad crop next harvest, it is 
posssible that such labourer or tradesman might be reduced to the 
verge of starvation, and that although there might have been a good 
harvest and plenty of cheap Corn in all the countries adjoining Bri- 
tain. Whatever trath may be in such arguments, it is clear the 
late enacted Corn-laws produced much anxiety and irritation among 
the commercial and manufacturing classes; and it is equally clear, 
they have only been a source’ of delusion to the agriculturists. 
Therefore; the sooner they are brought back to something like 
what they were previous to 1803, so much the better for the tenants 
of the kingdom, without the possibility of such change being injuri+ 
ous to the landlords, whose interest and ‘duty it is to compel the Go+ 
vernment:to reduce every’ part of the public expenditure in the same 
ratio with the reduced nominal income of every one who have taxes 
to pay, without being eaters of taxes.—Sd' February. 

Pi Se On the first day of the: present month, the wind set in 
from the east; excessively cold, and with every appearance of foul 
weather. On the second’ it: began to snow, which continued ‘for 
three days with tremendous violence, the drift choking up the roads 
in’ all directions. » The fifth was fair, when evety exertion was made 
to,open the roads, as it was then calm, with the prospect of ‘steady 
frost, the thermometer falling 'to 22 degrees below freezing. Next 
days: however, the sky aguin began to lower, and from that evéning 
till the afternoon of the 8th, the storm raged with a fury rately ‘ex+ 
periénced in» this climate. “Yesterday and to-day every spare hand 
has been employed in‘again opening the roads; and if the weathet 
continues moderate, in a short time the communication through the 
district, will be frees » But it will-be long before the recollection of 
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such.a storm is effaced from the minds of the people in East Laothi« 

a ,,‘Ehis postscript will explain the reason of this report being’so 

long behind the time it was written. — 11th February 1828. 
Morayshire. Quarterly Report. sort | 

Tue winter was equally mild as the two preceeding, ‘till abolit the 
middle of the present month, when we had a great fall of snow, whielt 
is still on the ground ; and since it fell, there have been some very in- 
tense frosts, such as we have not experienced since 1814. The ther- 
mometer has been sometimes as low as 11° and 13°, and once, on the 
25th, about sunrise, it fell to 9°, The young Wheat and Turnips are 
sufliciently protected by the covering of snow ; but, if the: winter 
continues severe, there will be a lamentable scarcity of fodder. The 
stackyards, which were but ill filled at first, are now. in most enses 
very thin of stacks. 

The open weather permitted fully the usual extent of Wheat to be 
sown, and every kind of field work is in a forward state. 

Prices have fluctuated very little. Wheat has brought 17s. to 18s. 
the.boll, some superior parcels 19s.; Oats the same price for 5 fir- 
lots, say from 17s, to 19s.; Barley from 2ks. to 248., and 2s. more if 
carried, to Craig Elachy; but there has been lately no demand in 
that quarter. 

Proprietors are generally disposed to allow some abatement of rent; 
but even where they have been most liberal, we believe their tenants 
will not be able to pay the mitigated rent and their servants wages, 
without encroaching on their capitals, or running themselves in debt. 
Rents, of course, are very ill paid; and it seems impossible to sug* 
gest any scheme to prevent their sinking to somewhere about the 
level they were at before the war, when the same prices were cur« 
rent. Farmers have lost.100 per cent. of their incomes, and their 
capitals are either altogether lost, or fast vanishing away ; the agri- 
cultural labourers’ incomes are now reduced from 40 to 50 per cent. ; 
and proprietors cannot complain that their loss is peculiarly hard, if their 
incomes, must come down 30 to 40 per cent., which we are con- 
vinced they must, In many cases this may indeed be said to have 
already happened, whatever the nominal rentals may be. és 

Little is doing in the way of letting land. There are some excellent 
farms out of lease, but we do not hear that any inquiry is making a- 
bout them, , It is indeed difficult just now for either a proprictor oa 
farmer to guess what the value of a farm may be for a lease of 1}9 
years... To recur to the rents which were current. when: Wheat and 
Cattle were formerly at these prices, would, be to let, the land) 50 per 
cent. lower than of ‘late, which even tenants seem hardly yet to éx- 
pect, while at the same time. they are afraid to offer, but in’ aie 
mity.ta the present prices. 

Ploughmen get for the present half year, from 3/. 3s.\to is a few 
perhaps 4/. 48... Women 28s. to 408.—28¢h January. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 
Tuzovcnour the whole of November the weather was mild iad 
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open. Towards the end of that month, showers were frequent, which 
for 4 short period put a stop to ploughing on damp soils. Uhder a 
temperature unusually high for that month, Turnips improved con- 
siderably ; Wheat had a fresh and lively appearance, and Cattle con- 
tinued out ‘at pasture. A slight fall of snow on the 5th December 
gave the first indication of approaching winter. This snow, however, 
was all dissolved, even'on the higher grounds, by the 9th of that 
month ; ‘and from that period till the 25th, the weather was open and 
dry, and. some Clover ley was turned over. From the elevation of 
tempetature, Turnips by this time began to show a disposition to run 
to-flower stems, but received a complete check by a severe black 
frost, which commenced on the 25th, and continued till the 3d of 
January. This frost was succeeded by about a week of fresh dry 
weather, during which period a considerable quantity of Turnips 
were stored up for the feeding byre ; on the 12th, a storm of snow 
set in from the east, which continued to increase almost daily till the 
27th, accompanied with hard frost, the mercury in the thermometer 
often falling twelve degrees below the freezing point, and the wind 
continuing easterly. It may be remarked, that while, in the eastern 
parts of the county, the snow was so deep as to render even the tops 
of whins inaccessible to the sheep that had been brought to the low 
moors to winter pasture ; in the northern and western parts of the 
county, where winter storms are frequently most severe, the highest 
hills were only covered with a thin sprinkling of snow. 
Number of Number of Quantity Mean Tem- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. ot Rain. perature. 
November 18 12 3.21 46°24 Dec. parts. 
December 26 5 1.28 36°37 
1823. January 15 16 3.26 $2°92 


oe 


Total, 7.75 Mean 38°84 


Tt may be here remarked, that the mean temperature for 1822, is 
48°42 decimal parts, the depth of rain 27 inches, and 21 decimal 
rts, the temperature being 14° higher, and the rain ,*5ths of an inch 
ower, than in 1821. The range of the mercury in the thermometer, 
Was from 24° to 83°. 

Though farm labour was as far forward as could have been wished, 
about the end of December, yet from the relaxation that has taken 
ee since, and from the time which must yet elapse before plough- 

g can commence, diligent attention on the part of the farmer will 
be necessary, before the labours of seed time are accomplished. 
How ' be is to reap the reward of his labours, depends partly on the 
nature of the coming season, partly on the humanity of his landlord, 
and chiefly on the measures that may be adopted, or the encourage- 
tent that may be given, towards fitting the supply of grain to. the 
demand, by storing the surplus home produce of abundant seasons, 
under proper restrictions, to meet the deficiencies of less abundant 
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crops. , That.such a measure is in contemplation, has been hinted, in 
axespertable London Agricultural Journal; and we;.certaialy shink 
such a measure deserves the, joint supperst.of landed proprietors, dar 
mers, and (however paradoxical it-may;at.first sight.appear) even, of 
merchants, manufacturers, and labourers... Any,measure thet haga 
tendency to prevent excessive fluctuation in the price of graim,, and 
at the same time render us as much as possible independent of foreign 
supplies, and to prevent the absolute ruin of the grower, on. the 
one hand, and the starvation of the consumer on the other, or any ap- 
proach towards either extreme, would be beneficial to the landlord, 
as he would thereby soon learn the real value of his land, and, make 
his outlay correspond. Extremely high, as well as extremely low 
prices, are alike ruinous to farmers in the end; high prices always 
excite to competition in farm taking, at rents to which corresponding 
prices could not be tolerated, and wages must always rise in proportion. 
To him the evils attending low prices, after such unnatural excites 
ment, need not be pointed out ; they are at present too practically felt. 
To the mercantile interest, fair prices for grain would procure addi- 
tional trade from the home and best customers ; and to labourers and 
mechanics they would in a great measure secure regular employ- 
ment, and good payment, adequate to procure some of the necessaries, 
and some of the comforts of life. It would therefore be much more 
likely to produce beneficial results‘to the community at large,.if 
those who assemble to petition Parliament, on the subject of Agri- 
cultural distress, would confine themselves entirely to such points as 
were most likely to afford relief without hurting other classes, refrain 
from all questions connected with politics, which are sure to procure 
the opposition of those who have it in their power, and who cannot 
want the inclination to redress the grievance, if the mode in which it 
could be done fairly were pointed out. They wiil easily see, that 
with a crop avowedly deficient, 20s. for Wheat and Barley, and 13s, 
for Oats per boll, with the prices of Cattle corresponding, judicious 
and modest petitions merit consideration.—1 st. Feb. 
Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter has, on the whole, been mild and moderate, free of rit 
gorous or tempestuous weather. November was so fresh and open, 
that Cattle were kept on the pastures during the month without 
losing condition ; and the sowing of Wheat, which remained undone 
till then, was executed in a very satisfactory manner. In the be- 
ginning of December the weather was variable, squally, and bror 
ken, but not severe ; and, towards the end of'the month, it became 
settled and fine, for the period of the season. ‘The ploughs not hay- 
ing been stopt before the New Year, that part of business is far ad- 
vanced ; and much benefit has resulted from the openness of the sea- 
son, not compelling stock to be put early on winter keep, provender 
being more:than usually scarce. Januaty commenced with cold, east 
winds, and black frost, but not intense. On the 13th, the low coun- 
try was slightly covered with snow, being the first for the winter ; 
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and some additional falls afterwards increased the depth to not ex- 
ceeding six inches, attended all the time with calmness and gentle 
frost till the 21st, when it became intense, and continued so till the 
25th. Since then, we have had a moderate thaw, but this day threat- 
ens the commencement of a fresh storm. Excepting during the days 
of intense frost mentioned, turnip stock have had a favourable sea- 
son, and made good progress in improvement. Stocks in the High- 
lands suffered a good deal from heavy rains in November (the cli- 
mate being much wetter in the centre and towards the west side of 
the country than on the east coast), and must have been somewhat 
straitened for food for about a fortnight in January, while the hills 
were closely covered with snow, but have not met with any serious 
suffering, and are understood to be in good condition to meet the re- 
mainder of the season. 

Very little has been done in marketing the crop during the quar- 
ter. The best quality of Wheat sent to Leith has netted 17s. to 18s. 
per boll, after paying expenses; and inferior quality 2s, to 3s. per 
boll under that. Barley hangs heavy on hand, with almost no de- 
mand. Oatmeal much the same, and scarcely a price can be quot- 
ed for either. 

Reductions of rent take place slowly. Mr Davidson of Tulloch 
is the only proprietor we have heard of in this county who has 
granted an abatement suitable to the times. That gentleman has, in 
general, allowed from 25 to 50 per cent. over his estates; which, 
liberal as it may justly be termed, and highly deserving the gratitude 
of his tenants and admiration of the public, is not more than the in- 
creased depression in the value of corn and cattle requires. From 
10 to 15 per cent. has been granted by others; and, where lands are 
not extremely high-rented, will do much good ; but, in some cases, 
where that extent has been allowed, it is scarcely worth acknowledg- 
ing, being so very adequate or disproportioned towards giving ef- 
fectual relief. 1t is shocking to state, that well-founded applications, 
in some instances, have been entirely rejected. The farmers, trying 
to save themselves from ruin, are diminishing the number of their 
hands, and reducing wages ; in consequence of which, many are un- 
employed. Providence has kindly sent these poor people a plenti- 
ful crop of potatoes to support them and their families for the pre- 
sent; and, it is to be hoped, will graciously provide for the future 
till a change of circumstances bring about general relief—1st Feb- 
FULT Y» 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue. haryest having been an early one, ploughing was got well 
forward in the autumn. We had no frost in the month of November, 
but constant squalls of wind and rain. Frost set in upon the 9th of 
December, and has continued (a very few fresh days excepted) to 
this date... Upon the 13th of last month we had a light fall of snow, 
hich increased daily. On the 17th and 18th we had a heavy fall, 
which covered the ground about two feet deep. It was most fortuy 
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nate that the frost continued in the time of the fall ; so that, although 
the snow lay very thick, and equally covered the ground, it was soft ; 
and, upon heather, or other coarse pastures, the Sheep could cast the 
snow, and get down to meat. Upon the 27th we had a high wind, 
which drifted the snow, and made all the ground that was exposed te 
the wind clean of it. In the evening the wind changed to the south- 
west, which brought on a very moderate thaw, which gave a great 
relief to the country, both for the live-stock and in opening the roads 
for travelling ; but, from the appearance of this day, the relief looks 
to be of short duration. 

Although the frost has continued Jong, it has, in general, been mo- 
derate ; the thermometer here has not been lower than 25°. In se- 
ven weeks of frost, the turnips have not been covered with snow more 
than one week ; but the temperature having been pretty equal, and 
the turnips not having been completely grown till late in the autumn, 
few of them are spoiled ; indeed, it is seldom they are hurt by frost 
till the thermometer fall below 20°. The stock feeding upon tur- 
nip is not so numerous this year as usual, particularly that of cattle. 
There is a trifling advance upon the price of Fat Stock for these three 
weeks past, particularly on sheep ; but fat is still lower than it was 
at the end of this quarter last year. 

The accounts from Yorkshire say, that the woollen manufactories 
are fully employed, and that there is a great consumpt of the raw 
material, but still wool is declining in price ; and the only cause they 
can ascribe for the price having declined so long, is the great quan- 
tity they now get from the Highlands. Others think the decline of 
the price of wool is owing to the importation of fine wool, and 
that fine cloths are now more generally worn than formerly. It must 
be admitted, that fine cloths are now more generally worn than 
they were thirty years ago; but finer wool in the south of Scot- 
land at least, and also in the north of England, is more generally 
grown than it was thirty years ago. 

Grain is lower in price at this date than it was at the same date 
last year ; but, taking the average price of the last thirty years, the 
decline of the price is less than it appears to be at first view throwing 
out crop 1799, 1816, and 1817; but there is a great increase of the 
expense in raising it. The current prices here are only’a shade lower 
than those of the Edinburgh market.— 1st February. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Bucks. 

To report the ruinous state of the country, is only to repeat our 
long-standing grievances, for there is no perceptible change in the 
condition of the cultivator of the soil, except in that of him who 
has, from a respectable farmer, become a parish pauper. It is cer- 
tainly true, that, in many instances, considerable abatements of rent 
have been made, and fresh arrangements have been entered into be- 
tween landlord and tenant ; but it is equally true, that, in generg), 
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these-accommodations have been deferred till the spirits of the far- 
mer became depressed, and his capital exhausted. In such a state, 
nothing but a powerful restorative can answer the purpose. 

The month of November, and part of December, were uncom- 
monly mild, and proved very genial to all our winter crops, and 
herbage in general, by which much dry fodder was spared. ‘This we 
considered a very fortunate circumstance ; for, as all our crops were 
very light, a scarcity of fodder was much apprehended ; however, al- 
though more hay has been consumed than we wished, yet, with a fa- 
vourable spring, we expect the dry food will meet the grass. 

Since the latter end of December we have had a most intense frost, 
which was accompanied with a considérable fall of snow, about a 
fortnight since; but, a few days ago, the weather changed into a 
pleasant thaw, and we are now about to fit out the plough for bean 
seeding. 

The canals having been frozen up, much of our internal communi- 
cation was interrupted, and many of us have suffered by the want of 
a regular supply of coals during the frost; but these privations will 
soon be forgotten in a genial spring. I never recollect of seeing the 
winter crops and grasses retain their vigour and verdure so much dur- 
ing a long-continued frost, and trust they will meet with no serious 
check to blast our hopes of an abundant crop. For many years there 
has not been such a favourable season for carting manure, &c. and 
very little of that work remains to be performed. 

Live-stock of every description is rather brisker in sale since Christ- 
mas, and sheep and milk-cows have advanced a little in price. Fatted 
beasts have not paid well. Our corn-markets remain steady, without 
any material alteration in price since last quotation.—30th January. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

In the last quarter we have had rain in November 6.92 inches; 
December 2.09 ; and July 1.71: total 10.72 inches. 

Very little has been done in the way of winter-fallowing. The 
month of November was excessively wet, and since the 25th of De- 
cember, the plough has been wholly set at rest by frost. We have 
had rather a heavy fall of snow, which covered the ground from 
the 12th to the 28th of January. A pretty rapid and regular thaw 
commenced on the 27th, and being accompanied by a fall of rain, 
Turnips, upon the ground, have sustained Jess injury than could have 
been expected. The mode of preserving that valuable root, recom- 
mended by your correspondent R. H. of East-Lothian, in the Num- 
ber of the Farmer’s Magazine for August last, is perhaps the best 
hitherto practised. 

When the late severe frost set in, winter corn looked remarkably 
healthy,—nor is its appearance, at present, much less promising. 
But the uplifting of the plants by frost is always prejudicial to them, 
as;it prevents the spring roots from striking the ground freely, par- 
ticularly if succeeded by dry sharp winds in the months of March 
and April. 
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The prices of farm produce appear to have settled to ‘a perma- 
nently low rate. For though there is a brisk demand for Horses of 
the farming description, they do not bring one half the money they 
sold for in 1813. Beef 5s. per stone, sinking offal; Wheat 4s. 10d. 
per Winchester bushel ; Barley 2s. 10d. ; and Oats 1s. 9d.; Potatoes 
14d. per stone. 

Nothing can show the low price of farm produce more fully than 
the maintenance of the poor in Wigton Workhouse, where they are 
plentifully supplied with the best articles. The present expense in 
food for one person weekly, is as follows :—Bread and Oatmeal 43d. ; 
animal food 44d.; Milk 2}d.; Potatoes Ofd. ; Salt O}d.; other things 
1}d.; loss by fractions on the above articles Ofd.; total, 1s. 2d. per 
week, These estimates are made upon the actual consumption of 26 
wecks—the average number of the family is 21 persons ; and all the 
articles are bought at the full market prices, as no contract supplies 
are resorted to. 

A great fall took place in the wages of farm servants at the Car- 
lisle hiring, held on the 9th of November. The following estimates 
will give a comparative view of the annual wages of an able bodied 
farm servant, hired into the house, having board and lodging besides ; 
according to the Whitsuntide and Martinmas half-yearly hirings held 
at Carlisle. 1807, 24/. 3s. 7d.; 1810, 24d. 3s. 7d.; 1812, 23/. 8s. 
1814, 21/7. 16s. 10d.; 1820, 161. 7s. 7d.; 1822, 144. 16s. 5d.; and 
1823, according to the last Martinmas hiring, 10/. 18s. 5d. 

If Wheat could be afforded for 98s. per quarter in 1807; 95s. in 
1812; 88s. 9d. per quarter in 1814; and 66s. 6d. in 1820; in 1823, 
it can be afforded for 44s. 4d. per quarter. These we consider the 
actual prices of Wheat in each of these years, as regulated by the 
cost of production ; and to which average prices are uniformly ac- 
commodated. Therefore, as the price of iabour has fallen more 
than 50 per cent. since the year 1510, the average price of Wheat 
may be expected to fall in an equal proportion, should the Legisla- 
ture persist in the continuance of gold at 3/. 17s. 10$d. per ounce. 

We, however, are of opinion that the price of labour is not yet at the 
lowest ; and that the average price of Wheat may not be more, in 
the next twenty years, than 42s. per quarter. 

Corn-laws never have, nor ever can raise the permanent price of 
Corn. In truth, we are satisfied they emanate from the grossest igs 
norance. Neither the Corn-laws of 1688, nor those of 1765, 1774, 
1792, 1805, and 1815 ever answered the end contemplated —31st 
January. 

Report from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

Tue frost has been more intense and of longer continuance this 
winter than for several years past. Last week we had a very fine 
mild thaw, but the frost has now commenced again with severity, 
accompanied with a covering of snow. We have scarcely any ‘re~ 
mark to make on the labours of the farmer, for they have been for 
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several weeks generally suspended, except for the carting of manure 
and thrashing. Grain proves very well from the Straw, and is of 
good quality, Markets are very heavy. Wheat 6s. 3d. per Win- 
chester bushel ; Oatmeal 24s. per load of 240 lib. 

Beef is 3d. to 5d,; Mutton 4d. to 5d. ; Veal 34d. to 5d. ; Pork 3d, 
to $}d. per lib. ; Potatoes plentiful and very good at Is. 6d. per ewt. ; 
Butter 1s. per 18 oz. 

Labour has not been so scarce here as in some parts, and there is 
prospect of plenty of work for spring and summer, for we are going 
to have near three miles of canal cut ; a branch from the Lancaster ca- 
nal to the Irish sea, a few miies south of Lancaster with seven locks. 

Also some divisions of the turnpike road from Lancaster to Pres- 
ton,&c. about five miles in length. 

The farmers are very much reduced in property, rents not having 
given way simultaneously with the reduction in the price of pro- 
duce. 

If this weather continue, fodder will become scarce. Hay is now 
selling at Od. per stone.—5th Feb. 

Quarterly Report for Norfolk. 

Tru within the last month, tne season has been remarkably mild 
and open. The Wheat sowing was concluded under very favourable 
circumstances, and the seed remained but a short time in the 
ground; so that in November the Wheat fields presented a more 
than common luxuriant appearance. A vast breadth was deposited 
by the method called dibbling,—a system than which none is better 
when performed so well as it usually is in this county and in Suf- 
folk; and it has this in addition to its other advantages, it enables 
the poor man with a large family to turn all his children to account ; 
a circumstance not practicable at any other agricultural work. It 
is really astonishing in traversing these two counties at Wheatsel 
time (as it is provincially termed here) to see the number of little 
brats dropping after their fathers and mothers (for women as well as 
men are pressed into the service and are equally aw fait at the work) ; 
and it is still more surprising at the coming up of the Wheat, to see 
the regularity with which the work has been done, more especially 
when it is considered how many different hands have been employed 
about the business. The earnings made at this work are tolerably good, 
and they are made too at a time when employment is otherwise 
slack. Much has been said of the comparative merits of the drill 
and dibble husbandry. The writer of this has seen a good deal of 
both, and his opinion may be given as follows:—In all cases where 
land is foul, dri, and at not Jess than nine inches distance between 
the rows; this will enable you to clean the land both with horse and 
hand-hoes. Of the former, Blaikie’s inverted hoes are by far the 
most effective. But where land is already clean, dibdle ; for this prac- 
tice, when well done, invariably gives the greatest produce and the 
best sawnple. ‘Therefore drilling, though a beautiful operation, is 
chiefly advisable as a preparation for dibbling ; for it is always worth 
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while sacrificing a trifle of the produce in order to get your land 
clean, But it may be alleged, that the seeds of some weeds, such 
as Poppies and Carlicks are more prevalent in certain seasons than 
in others, and do not so much depend on previous cleanness of tilth 
as on the mildness of the weather; and such being the case, would 
it not always be better to be on the safé side by drilling ?_ In answer 
to this, it may not be amiss to allude to a practice which has obtain- 
ed in some parts of Norfolk ; on the lighter soils of which, Poppies 
are very troublesome ; but which practice we think may be consider- 
ably extended, and with great advantage—it is this: From the in- 
stant the Wheat makes its appearance above ground, to pass a bush 
harrow over the field in a morning when the young blade is moist, or 
in the day time during a fog, but to stop when the surface is dry. It 
ought to slade as we term it, that is, drag heavy, like passing over 
mortar. ‘The method will be thought singular, and perhaps ridicu- 
lous. Its advantages are these. The bush harrowing, when the sur- 
face is moist, renders the land nearly as firm as a road, when it be- 
comes dry; and a sori of crust is thereby formed, which answers the 
double purpose of giving the Grain a firm hold of the earth (for 
Wheat so served is never root-fallen) at the same time that this crust 
prevents the seeds from making their way through it. Thus the 
crop is kept clean at comparatively a trifling expense, for every one 
knows the cost and trouble of getting rid of Poppies when once they 
are suffered to get the master. It is proper to observe, that the o- 
peration of bushing ought to be repeated at intervals during the 
winter or early in the spring; but not continued to the injury of the 
plant. There has been a great deal of severe weather during the 
month of January; but the amount of snow though heavy on one 
day (the 15th) is by no means very great. Within the last weck, 
however, a favourable change has taken place. All appearance of 
snow has vanished, and it is hoped that our navigable rivers, which 
for more than a fortnight have been locked up in ice, will speedily 
be reopened. 

Nothing worth noticing in our Corn-markets. Best Wheats are 
selling at 38s. to 40s. ; Malting Barley at 28s. to 30s. per quarter. 

The markets for Cattle are brisker of late, owing to the demand 
in Smithfield for good Beef and Mutton. The Turnip crop is, it is 
thought, materially injured by the late frosts —31 st January. 

Quarterly Report from Yorkshire. 

Tue weather, until about the 10th of November, continued very 
fine and mild; the thermometer frequently rising to 59 or 60 in the 
shade. From that time to the 9th of December might be termed 
wet, then fine, with gentle frosts until Christmas, about which time 
we had more severe {frosts ; but the weather continued changeable 
until the 10th of January, when the frost set in more severe, toltow- 
ed by repeated falls of snow, which remained a considerable depth 
pn the ground without drifting, so as to preserve every thing in tli¢ 
ground from the severity of the frost. The thermometer here has 
not been below 18 degrees, to which it fell on the 18th and 19th in- 
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stant ; but it has probably been lower at a greater distance from the 
sea, as-the wind has mostly blown from the eastward. Since the 
27th, we have had a very fine thaw, which has produced partial 
floods, from the rapidity with which the snow has melted. 

Upon the whole, the variety of weather during the last quarter 
has been favourable for getting forward all the operations of the 
season. 

The Pastures retained their verdure, and continued to grow unu- 
sually late in the season, which very much put off the consumption 
of Hay and Turnips. 

The autumn sown Wheat looks very promising ; and as the weather 
was very favourable for late sowing, there will, perhaps, be less 
than usual sown in the spring; indeed little remains ‘to sow except 
the Turnip land, which it has of late become a common practice to 
sow with Talavera, as that variety is found to be much better adapt- 
ed to spring than autumn sowing. 

There is nothing going forward at this season of the year that can 
render a Report interesting ; and all the worl. is too well acquaint- 
ed with the peculiar hardships under which agriculture is labouring, 
to render it necessary to allude to them. Happy should I be, could 
i point your attention to any object which could afford a hope of 
improveinent ; but as yet we know not which way to look for any 
brighter prospect. 

The Corn markets remain much the same as last Report. Best 
Wheat is selling at about 40s. per quarter; Oats 14s. to 18s.; Beans 
23s. to 26s.; Peas 223. to 28s. Butcher’s meat is a little higher. 
Beef 4s. 6d. to 5s. per stone; Mutton 33d. to 4d. per lib.—30¢h 
January. 


NOTICE. 

Our correspendent S, who sent us the Article on the Block Plough, 
inserted at page 406 of the No. published last November, is re- 
quested to favour us with a more particular description, and a drawing 
of the Implement. As several of our friends have applied for informa- 
tian, which we would wish to furnish them with before another No, 
is published ; it would be obliging if S would write to us upon the 
subject as soon as this comes under his eye; and if he desires it, his 
name shall be concealed. 


No. XCIV. will be published on the second Monday of May. 


Edinburgh :—Printed by J. Hutchison, 
for the Heirs of D. Willison. 





